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FIRE IN THE 
FLINT 


BY WILFRID ROBERTSON 
8s 6d net 


A flint chipped by a Briton to serve as a weapon against 
Roman invaders is the link between the seven incidents 
of this Norfolk story, 


Raymond Sheppard has drawn the pictures 


BASIL BLACKWELL - OXFORD 





ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 
people of all ages 


Large and varied selection. Immense 
stocks, spacious slowrooms. Inspection 
cordially invited 


JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 
CORPORATION ST. — PRESTON 
Telephone 5049 

















The first of the autumn 
THE SILVER BRANCH 


ROSEMARY SUTCLIFF 12s 6d net 

A magnificent new story set in Roman 
Britain. One of Charles Keeping’s 
illustrations is reproduced here. 


THE CHILDREN’S BELLS 


ELEANOR FARJEON 15s net 

A selection of poems 

by Eleanor Farjeon; decorated 
throughout by Peggy Fortnum. 


PIPPI IN THE SOUTH SEAS 


ASTRID LINDGREN 9s 6d net 
More hilarious adventures of 
the remarkable Pippi Longstocking. 


THE TEMPLE TIGER 

JIM CorBETT 10s 6d net 

The last of Colonel Corbett’s books 

on his hunting experiences 

in India; issued in a new edition 
with illustrations b 

Raymond ati | 


FLIGHT TODAY 

J. L. NAYLER AND E. OWER 12s 6d net 
A new edition, brought up to date, 
of a book in the Pageant 


of Progress series. 


books from Oxford 








Crusoes of 
Sunday Island 


E. K. MORTON 


EVENING CITIZEN, GLASGOW: ‘A 
book that has inspired and moved 
me more than anything I have 
read for many months.’ The 
whole amazing story of the struggle 
of Tom Bell and his wife and 
children to turn the tiny Pacific 
island on which they were deserted 
into a paradise makes an enthrall- 
ing and exciting adventure story. 


Photographs and a map. 15s. net 


Men of Courage 
HOWARD JONES 


Concise lives of Bunyan, Penn, 
Shaftesbury, Lister, Grenfell and 
Edward Wilson. TIMES EDUCA- 
TIONAL SUPPLEMENT: “The writing 
is invariably simple and direct and 
the author is adept at picking the 
dramatic point in a man’s life.... 

By careful attention to his sources 
and incidental detail, Mr. Jones 
had made his six courageous men 
not only thrilling on their own 
account, but also useful introduc- 
tions to the times in which they 
lived.’ Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
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Science and 
the Doctor 


F. R. ELWELL 
& Dr. J. RICHARDSON 


TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT: 
‘Should make an admirable addi- 
tion to the science library of 
schools. While it will be of 
primary interest to those intending 
to go in for medicine, it should 
also appeal to all senior pupils and 
will give them a valuable insight 
into the tremendous contributions 
which science has made to the 
progress of medicine, particularly 
since the turn of the century.’ 


Well Illustrated, 13s. 6d. net 
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Simon 
of Simonstown 


MARJORIE SANKEY 


LIVERPOOL DAILY POST: ‘Simon of 
Simonstown sets out to tell young 
readers about life in the Cape 
Peninsula in South Africa, and, 
assisted by the striking illustrations, 
it imparts a lot of information .... 
Simon’s really unusual adventures 
in the naval dockyard, the nature 
reserve and the oil refinery will 
make enthralling reading for boys 
and even girls from 11 to 17. 


Illustrated. 11s. 6d. net 
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THE DARK AMAZON 
Martin Gregg 


A fast-moving story about Brazil and the Amazon jungle at 
the end of the nineteenth century. The author of this thrilling 


tale is a well-known writer in children’s journals. 
8s.6d. School Edition 6s. 


DAWKS ON ROBBERS’ 


MOUNTAIN 
Meta Mayne Reid 


Further adventures of the Peyton children, Delia and Nicholas, 


and ‘Bap’ and his pet jackdaw Dawks, in Northern Ireland. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


THE LONE HUNT 
William O. Steele 


The story of a boy’s lone hunt through the frozen wilderness 
after buffalo, and the price he paid for his stubborn 
independence. Illustrated. 11s. 6d. 


YOUR WORLD IN MOTION 


George Barrow 
The author takes the idea of energy and its twin — motion — 


and shows the part they play in our ordinary activities. 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN 










































A selection of new 
Children’s Books from 
COLLINS 


NOVELS 


Noel Streatfeild 


WINTLE’S WONDERS 


A novel about the stage and life in a 
theatrical school which is a ‘ must’ for 

all who enjoyed Ballet Shoes and White 
Boots. Illustrated 10s 6d 





Monica Edwards 
STRANGERS IN THE MARSH 


One of her best adventure stories of the 
Romney Marsh, featuring Tamzin and Risa 
and their friends. Illustrated 10s 6d 


Naomi Mitchison 


THE FAR HARBOUR 


Set in the Highlands of Scotland, this 
story shows how a group of young 
crofters’ children learn to do men’s 
and women’s jobs. Illustrated 10s 6d 


NON-FICTION 


Heroes of Nowadays 
DAVID HOWARTH 


Eight true stories of men of courage 
are told in this book, including Albert 
Schweitzer, Tenzing, Spencer Chapman 
and Test Pilots. Illustrated 12s 6d 


Reach for the Sky 


PAUL BRICKHILL 


The story of Douglas Bader, specially 
abridged for boys. Photographic Frontispiece 
10s 6d 











FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Angelo and 
Rosaline 


BETTINA 


An enchanting fairy 
story about a small 
girl who falls in iove 
with a statue that 


comes to life. 


Bettina became world 
famous for her books 
about the irresistible 


donkey Cocolo. 


September. 12s 6d 


I Know 


a Lot of 


Things 


ANN PAUL RAND 


Everyday wonders of 
a child’s world— 
animals, trees, the 
moon—described in 
words and pictures 

by a famous American 
designer and his wife. 


10s 6d 
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The Pamela Brown Books 


Back-Stage Portrait 


PAMELA BROWN 


The story of a girl’s first job with a reper- 
tory theatre company—the problems and 
tensions, triumphs and sheer hard work 
which she encounters—will be greeted 
with delight by all Pamela Brown’s fans. 

illustrated by David Brookshaw gs 6d 


A Cadet Edition 
of the Famous War Book 


The Shetland Bus 


DAVID HOWARTH 


This is the epic story of the Norwegian 
fishermen and merchant seamen who es- 
caped to Britain after the German invasion, 
in a special cadet edition for children. 
The Norwegian fishing boats made so 
many trips to land supplies and take off 
refugees, that to ‘take the Shetland Bus’ 
became a synonym for escape. 

16pp of halftones, 4pp of maps ys 6d 


A short list of Christmas books for Children 


Nelson’s 

Picture Biographies 
An entirely new series of biographies of 
famous men and women, specially written 
for boys and girls by leading authors. Each 
book is really lavishly illustrated through- 
out in colour and black and white. 
shortly each 10s 6d 


the first four titles 


MAID OF ORLEANS 
the story of Joan of Arc 
by ELISABETH KYLE 


MAN OF JUSTICE 
the story of Solon 
by MARY FITT 


QUEEN OF SCOTS 
the story of Mary Stuart 
by ELISABETH KYLE 


EXPLORER LOST 
the story of Colonel Fawcett 


by ROBERT CHURCHWARD 


four new titles in 
The Mayfair Library 
Vendetta 
MARY FITT 


Run to Earth 
ELISABETH KYLE 


John of Sydney Cove 
DORIS CHADWICK 


The Bridge Under the Water 
MARIBEL EDWIN 


each 8s 6d 


NELSON 


36 Park Street 


London Wr 





NEW HARRAP BOOKS 
Man is an Artist 


The Story of Painting, Sculpture and Architecture 
> through the Ages for Boys and Girls. 


JOHN BRADFORD. This excellent book, specially 
written for youngsters, describes and explains in 
simple language the development of art from the 
earliest times to the present. It is the best 
introduction a child could have to a vast subject, 
giving a wealth of detailed information in an attractive 
narrative form. 


Illustrated (line and tone) on nearly every page. 


To Beat a Tiger 
ELIZABETH FOREMAN LEWIS 


author of “Young Fu” (10th Imp.) 
“Ho Ming” (7th Imp.) etc. 
An exciting story set in China during 
the war with Teen. Sixteen boys 
band together to beat the proverbial 
“tiger” of war, matching their wits 
against the Japanese soldiers in a 
day-to-day struggle for existence. 
(10-16 years) 12/6 net 


Through an Opera 


Glass 
IRENE GASS 


“A compact and reliable introduction 
to the history of opera and its per- 
formance. In her very readable 
account the author maintains an 
admirable sense of proportion in the 
choice of composers and operas for 


pe mention.”—Times Educational 
upplement 


240 pp. 21/- (Nov. 18) 


He Went With Dampier 
PHILIP RUSH 

The latest title in the popular ‘He 

Went With’ Series is the exciting 

story of that enigmatic navigator 

and pirate William Dampier. 

English boy, a wrongfully condemned 


convict in Virginia, escapes, and joins 
Dampier on an expedition to the 
South Pacific. 

Illustrated. 10/6 (10-14 years) 


A History of Musie 
jor Young People 


JOHN RUSSELL 


This book gives a fascinating accoun: 
of composers and their works, inclu- 
ding those of modern times. It 
also describes the different types of 
singing voice, musical instruments 
and the symphony orchestra. There 
is a chapter on jazz. Many half- 
tones and music-type examples in the 


Tliustrated. 10/6 (11 years and over) text. 10/6 net (11 years and over) ’ 


The Mystery of the Fort 

IRENE PEARL 
On holiday in Brittany two boys from England investigate the mystery of } 
an ancient fort, which also sheds a new, interesting light on their own 


family history. An exciting book by the author of Paul and the Poachers, 
etc. 








8/6 (10-14 years) {” 
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Fiona Leaps the Bonfire 
by PATRICIA LYNCH 
Fiona’s story is given by Patricia 
Lynch that quality of magic which 
takes us into the Past or the Present 


and makes both worlds real. Illus- 
trated by Peggy Fortnum. 12/6 
Child of the Western Isles 


ROSALIE F 
Fantasy y A reality are Tblended in 
this story of the return of a young 
girl to the deserted western island 
and the search for her lost little 
brother. Rosalie Fry herself oo 
trates her story. 10/6 


Turkish Adventure 
by VIOLA BAYLEY 
The redoubtable Miss Carmichael of 
Lebanon Adventure figures again as 
the central character, with the 
Wycliffe children, in a dangerous 
mission, Illustrated by Marcia Lane 
Foster. (OCTOBER 24) 11/6 


Bed-knob & Broomstick 
by MARY NORTON 
Based on two earlier books, The 
Magic Bed-knob and Bonfires and 
Broomsticks, which John Betjeman 
described as ‘thrilling, funny, imagin- 
ative, simple—dquite the best modern 
fairy story I have read.’ Illustrated 
by Eric Blegvad. (Nov. 14) 12/6 


The Hag Calls for Help 


by LORNA WOOD 
Our old friends the Hag Dowsabel, 
her cat Sootylegs, and the four 
Lindley children from Rescue by 
Broomstick appear again in a story 
full of the unexpected. eee 
by Kiddell-Monroe. 10/6 


Dent’s 

New Books for 

Young People 
Java Sea Duel 


by ARTHUR CATHERALL 
A new tugboat ‘Bulldog’ story with 
Jack Frodsham, Husky Hudson, and 
the crew pitting their skill against 
hurricane and enemy in salvaging a 
Japanese cruiser. [Illustrated by 
Geoffrey Whittam. (oct. 24) 11/6 


The Aqualung Twins 

and the Vanishing People 

by FREDERICK FALKNER 
Falkner’s second ‘Aqualung’ book 
tells of the hidden secrets of Mexico 
and of adventures in a mysterious 
cave guarded by Aztec statues. 
Illustrated by Donna Little. 11/6 


Jamboree Challenge 

by ARTHUR CATHERALL 
A scouting story with special appeal 
to Jamboree troopers and aspirants. 
‘The author, himself a Scout, has 
indeed captured the “spirit of 
Scouting.’ —Guide. 
Illustrated by Kenneth Brookes. 10/6 


Island Hideaway 


by MARGARET GOVAN 
By the author of The Trail of the 
Red Canoe and The Trail of the 
Broken Snow-shoe. ‘The Canadian 
woods make an impressive back- 
ground for this spirited tale.—lIrish 
Independent, Illustrated by Jerry 
Lazare. 10/6 


Adventure in the Outback 
by PHYLLIS M. POWER 
Exciting action story ~ on a large 
cattle station inland from Darwin, 
Australia. ‘A most excellent boy’s 
book.’—Pony. Illustrated by Helen 
Harvie. 11/6 


J-M-DENT & SONS LTD - LONDON . WC2 














SHADRACH 














Meindert DeJong 


This new book by the author of The Wheel 
on the School is set in the Netherlands. Its 
hero is Davie, who when we first meet him 
is trying to wait until Saturday, when a black 
rabbit called Shadrach will come in the 
chinaware man’s cart, to be his. The hutch 
is ready, the crib is full of clover. Then the 
cart comes, and the story of Shadrach, begins. 


Illustrated 10s. 6d. net 


OUTBACK ADVENTURE 















Mary Elwyn Patchett 


This is the fifth Ajax book, and, like the first 
and second, it is set at Gunyan, on the 
Queensland - New South Wales border. The 
adventures are with horses, and three dogs, 
and a new pet; rivers and bush fires ; and a 
terrifying jungle of giant cactus. A most 
exciting story. 

Illustrated 8s. 6d. net 


REX MILLIGAN HOLDS FORTH 
Anthony Buckeridge 










































Another lively term at Sheldrake Grammar 
School, in which Jigger Johnson’s bull- 
terrier, a rugger match, a lorry-load of 
garbage cans, an organ-grinder’s monkey, 
another of Alfie Cutforth’s muddle-headed 
ideas and the school play are mixed up in 
a glorious heap. 


Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 
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Two Teenage Titles 


RIDE WITH THE SUN 


60 stories from countries of the United Nations — 
one representative tale has been drawn from each. 
This lively and interesting book has been edited 
by Harold Courlander who has also contributed 
bibliographical notes. Line drawings throughout 
by Roger Duvoisin. All royalties accruing from 
the book will go to alleviating the suffering of 
needy children all over the world. 


Price 15s. net 


THE QUEST OF THE BEAST 


Edited by B. Kennedy Cooke from Malory’s Morte 
d’Arthur and other sources—No. 9 in the ‘Golden 
Legend’ Series, The theme of this book is the 
quest of a strange and gentle beast by Sir Palomides, 
and into the theme is skilfully woven the tragic 
story of Tristram and Iseult, and many other 
characters of the Arthurian legends appear. It 
makes a magnificent narrative of chivalry and 
treachery, humour and romance. [Illustrated from 
the Codice Palatino in the Florence Museum. 


12s. 6d. net 


PUBLISHED BY EDMUND WARD 



















Constable’s first 
family of books 
was published 
September 12th 


for all the family 


HAROLD AND THE PURPLE CRAYON 
by Crockett Fohnson 5s 6d 


GREEN SMOKE KING OF THE WIND 

by Rosemary Manning 12s 6d by Marguerite Henry 12s 6d 
DETECTIVES AND TOGAS PIRATE QUEST 

by Henry Winterfeld 12s 6d by Nancy Faulkner 12s 6d 


LAURI’S SURPRISING SUMMER 
by Lee Kingman 12s 6d 


available from 
& CO. LTD. 


Illustrated list 


CONSTABLE 




















Books for Boys & Girls 


Edward Ardizzone has illustrated John Symonds’ 
charming story — LOTTIE (7s 6d) — about a doll and a 
dog who set out together to seek their fortunes. Another 
attractive new book for younger children is CAPTAIN 
puGWASH {7s 6d), a bright and colourful picture book 
written and drawn by John Ryan. For older children 
here are three exciting new books—A HUNDRED MILLION 
FRANCS (10s 6d) by Paul Berna, the story of a group of 
children who live in a poor suburb of Paris; mrs 
WAPPINGER’S SECRET (10s 6d), Florence Hightower’s hilar- 
ious story about an American family; and FROZEN FIRE 
(10s 6d) by Armstrong Sperry, an account of an exciting 
treasure hunt in the terrifying jungles of Brazil. 


The Bodley Head 











Autumm Reindeers and Antelopes 
Whirling Blue 


ROSEMARY GARLAND 


Wandering Wind 
‘B.B.’ 


Trudi and Hansel 
AVERIL DEMUTH 


The Wizard and the Unicorn 
BARBARA EUPHAN TODD 


8s. 6d. each 


Golden Horse with a Silver 
Tail ursuta MORAY WILLIAMS 


The Grandfather Clock 


JOHN PUDNEY 


Sally’s Zoo 


MARY PATCHETT 


Andy and the Mascots 
REGINALD TAYLOR 





The Homemakers 
CHARLOTTE HOUGH 


Frankie and the Green 
Umbrella a. sterHen TRING 


Plover Hill 


EILIS DILLON 


The Treasure Hunt 
MERIOL TREVOR 


6s. 6d. each 


HAMISH HAMILTON 
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Methuen’s latest children’s books 
are of particularly high quality. 
Do you remember Anna Lavinia 
of Beyond the Paw Paw Trees? 
She has further adventures in 
Palmer Brown’s The Silver Nut- 
meg (10/6) where the charming 
fantasy of the story is matched by 
the author’s deliciously spiky 
drawings. Another sequel is 
Little House on the Prairie (12/6) 
by Laura Ingalls Wilder, following her Little House in the Big Woods 
which Noel Streatfeild in the Young Elizabethan called ‘a little classic.’ 
This true record of pioneer life in America has a unique flavour which 
Garth Williams catches in his illustrations. Island of Seals and other 
Strange Tales (10/6) is a most unusual collection of stories by Margaret 
Shaw. Animals, from seals to gibbon monkeys, figure in all of them. 
For older children there is a new Story Biography, A Portrait of Bach by 
Jo Manton, the author of the fine life of Albert Schweitzer in the same 
series. The music rolls wonderfully through this book, which has delightful 
drawings by Faith Jaques. Norman and Henry Bones, the boy detectives 
of B.B.C. Children’s Hour, have an ever-increasing popularity. In Anthony 
C. Wilson’s Norman and Henry Solve the Problem (11/6) they investigate 
three excellent mysteries. 


Mlethuen 














Daughters of Aradale 


ELINOR LYON 


An unusual adventure story with a Scottish setting, to 
follow her very successful The Golden Shore, “‘an in- 
telligent and imaginative novel, written with style and 
pace, and revealing something of the ways of classical 
Greece and still more of human behaviour.” 

Times Literary Supplement (12/6 net) 


Amateur Company 


RONALD SYME 


A South Sea Islands adventure, like his highly-praised 
The Great Canoe. “‘“Ronald Syme is rapidly becoming 
the most accomplished of English story-tellers.”’ 

Manchester Guardian (10/6 net) 


Rosettes for Jill 


RUBY FERGUSON 


“For all girls from about eight to thirteen, a new ‘Jill’ 
book is an event...Those winning books for all 
children who love horses.” Church Times (9/6 net) 





Green cine, 
to Gibraltar 


GILBERT HACKFORTH-JONES 


Seventh of this popular series. Its predecessor was de- 
scribed as “‘An exciting book with valuable instruction for 
boat lovers and splendid reading for adventure lovers.” 
Teachers’ World (10/6 net) 
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Kami the Sherpa 


By SHOWELL STYLES 
12/6 
A superb story of the Himalayas which the 
author knows so well, with many illustrations 


of mountaineering equipment. 





This is one of a series of real life adventure 
books. Other titles include Oolak’s Brother, 
Arctic Hunter and Arctic Bush Pilot by BuD 
HELMERICKS — all of them tensely exciting 


stories, based on fact, and fully illustrated 


BROCKHAMPTON PRESS, Market Place, Leicester 
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Illustration by Roland Pym from Blondine and Bear-cub 
(Heinemann) 
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THE 
JUNIOR BOOKSHELF 


OCTOBER, 1957 


Some Problems in Children’s 
Publishing 


by JAMES GUTHRIE 


UBLISHERS habitually speak of the problems 

of their professions, as if they did not go in 

for publishing except that they wanted to very 

badly. If money is the object, one would be 

much better off in the City or in heavy industry, 
and if literature is the lure, then better to write it 
than merely propagate somebody else’s words. Yet 
there will never be a lack of publishers, all of them 
continually expatiating on their problems, to sceptical 
authors, underpaid booksellers and an unimpressed 
public. 


The general problems of publishers, commercial 
and artistic, are presented in a particularly acute form 
in the publishing of children’s books. Editorial 
questions cannot be dealt with in the way that 
questions of taste and appreciation can in the adult 
field; it is more important with children’s books (and 
by now expected by the trade and the public too) that 
production should be at least as good as, and usually 
better than, for adult books ; and better production 
usually involves higher costs and consequently lower 
profits. When it comes to publicity, reviews of 
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children’s books appear less often and less importantly 
in the two main Sunday papers and the serious weeklies 
than detective stories do; and finally, the trade 
generally are not as interested in “quality” children’s 
books as in quick-selling lines whose appeal is firmly 
based in “apparent value.” 


There are a lot of specialised problems not included 
under these headings. But this is, perhaps, enough to 
be going on with. 

The editorial question poses the problems of 
publishing children’s books in their most interesting 
form. By what standard do children’s editors select 
the books their firms will publish ? Do they read them 
to children? Do they consult child psychologists, 
educationists or even children’s librarians? And if 
so, do they listen to their advice? Perhaps it is 
difficult to generalise. But most editors would consider 
as a valid standard what they would like to read to 
their children (if they have them) or other people’s 
(if they have not). How do they know what they 
would like to read to children? Do they look for 
qualities of imagination, of historical authenticity, of 
good writing, of (in the jargon of Communication) 
sympathetic identification ? Yes they do. But apart 
from this, and to my mind more importantly, they rely 
on their own enjoyment and appreciation of the script 
they are reading. There are two good reasons for this. 
One is that the gulf between children and adults is not 
impassable. Not only were we all children once but 
most of us carry through life an attitude towards stories 
and the telling of them which, quite apart from 
sentimentality, must be called childlike. Just as the 
great children’s books were written, not for children, 
but generally for one child, the child that the writer 
had once been, and perhaps still is, so they must be 
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judged, not by some objective standard about what is, 
or is not, suitable for some arbitrary age-group, but by 
their power to stimulate the imagination of the editor 
or publisher. This is, of course, a very big question 
and a deliberately tendentious answer ; it is, I believe, 
the truth, and nothing but the truth. It is not however 
the whole truth, because the accumulated experience 
of the adult who is considering a script for publication 
stands between the author and his eventual young 
readers, and questions (that is to say adult questions) 
of suitability, taste, “difficulty” and so on, can only be 
ignored at one’s peril. The argument that the child 
will understand, even if the sales manager will not, 
cannot in this imperfect world be regarded as 
conclusive. 


The other reason for the subjective approach which 
I believe is the correct one, is that it is impossible to 
publish books in the general field about which you have 
no personal enthusiasm. Publishing consists very 
largely in the communicating of enthusiasm — from 
editor to sales manager, from publicity department to 
the press, from the sales representative to the bookshop 
assistants — and enthusiasm cannot be feigned. This 
is not hot air. A prominent publisher recently said 
that his secret of publishing was to publish what he 
liked, and a well-known agent confessed that his 
method of choosing a suitable publisher to whom to 
send a manuscript was whether that publisher would 
enjoy reading it. Businessmen will stand aghast at this 
revelation ; but then business:nen have rarely made 
good publishers. 


The stage at which the children’s editor has decided 
that he is going to persuade his firm to publish 
someone’s script is only the beginning of his difficulties. 
And it should be pointed out that in far the majority 
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of cases his decision is made for him. Most publishers 
reckon to publish authors rather than individual books, 
in order to build up their back list. And the weak 
book by the established author beats the promising 
unknown for a position on the list in most 
well-regulated publishing firms. The next difficulty 
to be overcome is, how to produce an attractive book 
which will not, by that very fact, fail to earn its way 
at any rate when the first edition, or a large part of 
it, has been sold out ? Most children’s novels today 
— at least those from the dozen outstanding publishers 
that most librarians can name without much cogitation 
— are over 200 pages long; many are printed in a 
demy size (84 by 54 in.); most are illustrated, and the 
cost of originals plus line blocks is all of £75. 
Everyone knows that paper costs have more than 
doubled, printing costs have trebled and the price of 
binding materials has gone up in proportion. Artists 
must be paid more, the author must get a royalty, 
which usually starts at 10%. Text paper must be good 
to carry often intricate line work, which means heavy 
substance, good opacity and maximum prices. And 
finally, in spite of the increase in selling prices in the 
last two years, the maximum price for a children’s 
novel nowadays is still only 12/6d.; many books sell 
at 10/6d. or 9/6d. If all this is compared with a 
detective story, which is usually 192 pages or less, with 
no drawings, cheaper paper, far cheaper binding 
materials, smaller leaf size and costing far less in 
production overheads, the magnitude of this particular 
problem becomes apparent. How is it solved? The 
answer is that profit margins are continually shaved. 
It is, of course, possible to effect economies — fewer 
illustrations, cheaper binding material, no blocking on 
the side of the case, coloured ink instead of gold 
lettering, plain endpapers, smaller type for more 
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economical working — the possible economies are 
endless, but they are rarely worthwhile, for if they are 
discovered the result is usually a loss in overall sales. 
Putting up the printing edition does not materially 
affect the issue since the high production price lies in 
the fixed cost per copy — text paper and binding, 
rather than the variable printing price. It is not that 
one complains that these high standards are now 
everywhere accepted as being normal; on the contrary 
this is a matter for congratulation. But it is not 
achieved without sacrifice by someone, and _ that 
someone is generally the publisher. 


With two major hurdles already jumped, not to 
mention a whole course of smaller ones, we reach a 
difficulty about which something should be, and can 
be, done — namely the reviewing situation. The 
outlook here is not uniformly bleak, as periodicals such 
as the New Statesman and The Tablet take trouble 
to get the right reviewers and to consider at least a 
few of the autumnal outpour seriously, but it could be 
much better than it is. It is surprising, for instance, 
that the Observer, which ran recently an exhibition of 
child portraits and whose interest in the future and the 
young is in marked contrast to its staider colleague — 
should not take children’s reviewing more seriously, 
recognising the importance of introducing the right 
children to the right books, and more important, the 
right authors. If the Observer would take the lead in 
instituting, for instance, a monthly feature on children’s 
literature, old and new, not only would other papers 
follow this example, but publishers would thus be able 
to spread their wares more evenly over the whole year 
instead of concentrating what everyone agrees to be an 
excessive quantity by any standards into no more than 
a quarter of the time potentially available. And 
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instead of farming children’s reviews out to any 
available wives and mothers, editors should go for the 
one small devoted section of the public which really 
knows and cares about what children should read, 
namely children’s librarians. 


The fourth heading is that well-known bastion 
against which many a children’s editor has beaten his 
or her head in vain ; I refer to the reaction of the 
“trade” — with one or two small but significant 
exceptions. The attitude is entirely intelligible — it 
is, why should we risk our money on this distinguished 
but somewhat obscure novel by a nearly unheard-of 
author or on that futuristic picture book when I can 
invest the same amount safely and satisfactorily in 
steady Reward series, in stocking up on the few authors 
I know I can sell, or on attractive and perhaps 
conventional picture books at 3/6d. or 5/-? Why 
indeed? They have only our word that these “quality” 
books really Aave quality, the sort that will last for a 
decade or more. And why should they believe us? 
To suggest that our taste is in some way superior to 
theirs, that we understand what is art and literature, 
while they only recognise merchandise when they see 
it, smacks not so much of impudence as of gross folly. 
»As to the rest it is our job to sell our wares, and theirs 
to resist buying any more than they can afford. Who 
can blame anyone for such an attitude? 


How is it to be overcome? Perhaps in two ways: 
one is by imbuing bookshop assistants with the same 
enthusiasm and missionary zeal for good children’s 
reading which is the mainspring of the school library 
movement (I am not going to try to answer the question 
how is this to be done); the other by the children’s 
editor making that difficult but vital compromise 
between what is potentially good for the majority (if 
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only it can be thrust before them) and what is and 
will always remain acceptable only by “highbrows” 
among parents and (to a far lesser extent) children. 
There should, of course, be room always for “minority 
publishing” (in Walter Allen’s phrase); but the books 
which bring the most lasting satisfaction, and which 
will save the publishing of good children’s books from 
eventual extinction are those that children take to bed 
with them and to school with them, and continue 
reading for the rest of their lives. And these books are 
not to be found in the high-brow shelves any more than 
the low-brow ones. 


Training in Children’s Librarianship 


HE training of children’s librarians has been 

much neglected in the past. It is vital that 

librarians working with children should be 

adequately trained to take full advantage of 

their opportunities to bring children and 
books together. 


The Third Six Week School in Library Work with 
Children and Young People, will be held at the North 
W _ Polytechnic from April 14th to May 23rd., 
1958. 


The Course will include lectures on children’s liter- 
ature, organisation and administration of libraries for 
children, education and school libraries, child study 
and development and story telling and voice produc- 
tion. There will be organised visits to libraries and 
other places of interest connected with the course. 


Children’s librarians and others interested should 
apply for further information to Mr. P. H. Sewell, 
Head of Department of Librarianship, North Western 
Polytechnic, Prince of Wales Road, N.W.5. 





Of Mice and Men 
by E. H. COLWELL 


Some light-hearted thoughts on mice in children’s 
books 


C6 mouse! A mouse! Call the cat! Fetch 
the poker!” calls the cook in 
Johnny Townmouse. This is_ the 
adult’s usual reaction to a mouse, 
yet to children mice are delightful and 
lovable creatures. 
“They nibble things 
They shouldn’t touch 
And no one seems to like them much” 
say the grown-ups. 
“But I think mice 
Are nice’”* 
reply the children. At what stage in our development 
do mice lose their attraction and become vermin ? 
Why the interest in mice that is evinced by the many 
books written about them? Do the children create the 
supply by clamouring for mouse stories, or do the 
adults create the demand by writing them? 


Psychologists may find some deep and dark meaning 
in the fact that in folklore the souls of men when they 
leave the body, either in life or death, are believed to 
take the form of mice. Hence the story of Hatto the 
wicked bishop who was eaten by mice, presumably the 
souls of the people he had wronged. 


The truth is, of course, that we do not associate the 
mice in story books with the real mice we see in house 
or field. Who could contemplate catching Hunca 
Munca or Snug and Serena ina trap! Not that these 
Sagacious creatures would allow themselves to be 
* “Mice” by Rose Fyleman. 
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caught. Occasionally, however, we hear a veiled 
reference to what happened to “poor Uncle” so that 
the mouse-child — and the reader — shall not be 
5 ignorant of the facts of life. 


Many stories have been told over the centuries of 


ich the friendship between mice and prisoners in dark and 
In noisome dungeons. More than a thousand years ago, 
the Aesop,. in his Fables, depicted the mouse as 
Se, resourceful and brave. Nursery rhymes about mice 
nd are kindly, except for the complete version of Three 


blind mice, which must have given nightmares to some 
children. In the eighteenth century Dorothy Kilner 
wrote, at the request of a mouse itself, the Life and 
Perambulations of a Mouse for the delectation of the 
children of her day. Lewis Carroll could not resist 
introducing a mouse into Alice’s pool of tears, a mouse 
that not only spoke French but knew passages of history 


ent which he used to dry his wet fur as the “driest things” 
ne he knew. In modern days we have seen a whole series 
ny of cartoon films concerned with the fantastic adventures 
the of Mickie and Minnie Mouse. 

the 


Mice have won a firm place in children’s literature, 
darting through its pages with a pert whisk of the 


ng tail and twitch of the whiskers. They may even 
ey supplant the ‘“Flopsy bunnies” in children’s affections, 
to for many a child of this generation has never seen a 
he rabbit. Mice in books are credited with human 
he emotions and motives, dressed in clothes and given 

adventures of the most unmouselike kind. They are 
™ such sweet little creatures, a fallacy that has been 


supported and encouraged by artists who have drawn 


on them as romanticised animals playing amongst flowers 
ica ° . ° 

com in dainty clothes of pastel shades. Many of the stories 
- are almost nauseatingly sentimental for, according to 


the authors, mice are incurably romantic. As the 
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gallant Sir Robert Mouse passes his lady-love’s door, 
he murmurs tenderly, “Sleep on, fair lady.” When 
at last he kneels before her to ask her to marry him, 
she can only just manage so say “Yes” in a “tiny 
voice.”* Little Miss Pink refuses her suitor fifty times 
and only on the fifty-first occasion, because she is afraid 
he may jump into the lily pond or “something 
dreadful,” does she relent. 


Mouse stories are often moral in tone. Grandfather 
‘Greymouse says “Let me catch a little mouse who is 
not thankful for his good home.” This story, The 
Greymouse Family, is amusing and dramatic and well 
characterised from Buster the poet of the family to the 
widowed and tearful Mrs. Greymouse. Priscilla, 
another respectable widow who lives in a furnished flat 
at Paddington Station cloak room, leaves her 
comfortable home rather rashly, but decides that “It’s 
all the going and gadding people do that leads to so 
much confusion in the world,” a rather doubtful 
maxim. Mice are even snobbish — the Slimtail 
children attend a school for “Gentlemice.” (For some 
reason hard to discover, the Slimtails with their pet 
weevil, have a great fascination for children.) Mr. 
Percival Whiskerton Montgomery Prettimouse is 
refused by his charming lady mouse, however, because 
of his snobbishness. 


The mice that romp through the pages of Racey 
Helps, and dance through Alison Uttley’s Snug and 
Serena stories with their background of the English 
countryside, are charming but little more than children 
in “mousy” outfits. But in Beatrix Potter’s books mice 
are mice although they may wear clothes and have 
furniture in their homes. Hunca Munca and Mrs. 
Tittlemouse are real and down-to-earth. They have 
their houses in the kind of environment mice would 
* “Patsy Mouse” by Geoffrey Ford. 
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choose, a mossy hole in a bank or a hole in the skirting. 
They eat a mouse’s natural food, cheese, cherry stones 


_and crumbs. How real and human are Timmy Willy 


and the mice singing through the pages of The Tailor 
of Gloucester, yet they are still mice, thanks to the 
genius of Beatrix Potter. We may be sentimental 
about them but their creator never is. ‘These little 
stories are literature, which cannot be said of most 
stories about mice, appealing as they may be to 
children. 


Wanda Gag’s Snippy and Snappy is also above the 
average in this respect. Her feeling for folklore has 
inspired this charming story and its illustrations. In 
the adventures of the two mice children as they follow 
the unrolling ball of wool, there is the repetition and 
refrain that little children enjoy so much. 

“They rolled it over this and that 
And over things both round and flat, 
Along a long, long garden wall 
And over things both small and tall.” 


How satisfactory is the ending with the mouse family 
sitting cosily round the lamp and the promise that they 
will “live happily ever, ever after.” 


There are, of course, stories of field mice in their 
natural surroundings in field or wood, threatened by 
hunger and bad weather and afraid of owls and all 
those creatures for whom mice are legitimate prey. 
The mouse heroes and heroines have character and can 
speak, but here their resemblance to human beings 
ends. Rosalie Fry’s Pipkin and Modwena Sedgwick’s 
Jan Perry stories are good examples of tales of this 
kind with a certain charm for children. 


There remain two stories in the annals of mouse 
literature which are unusual, although very different 
from each other. In Stuart Little, E. B. White has 
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imagined a mouse born to a human family — “Stuart 
was no bigger than a mouse and looked like one.” As 
the author remarks, it is unusual for an American 
family to have a mouse as a son. The story seems all 
the more fantastic because everyone accepts Stuart 
without surprise. But does the reader? Although the 
author extracts the maximum of humour and fantasy 
from his idea and Stuart is a very real character, I 
have never yet found the story a favourite with English 
children. I confess to a slight feeling of distaste for 
it although I recognise its cleverness. 


The other story, The Mousewife, is very different. 
Rumer Godden has taken a short and simple incident 
related in Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journal and has 
changed it into a thing of beauty. The mousewife is 
not given character against an artificial background, 
she wears no clothes to make her appealing, she is just 
a little grey mouse living with her babies and her 
selfish husband and always struggling to find food for 
her family. It is in her spirit that she is different from 
other mice, for although she does not know what it is 
for which she longs, she “‘wants more.” “J think about 
cheese,” says her mouse husband, “Why don’t you 
think about cheese?” 


Into the mousewife’s life comes a captive dove and 
in return for her friendship he tells her of the world 
outside. The mousewife can feel in her heart as the 
dove can feel, and so she helps him to freedom. 


“ “He has flown,’ she said. ‘Now there is no one to tell 
me about the hills and the corn and the clouds. I shall forget 
them. How shall I remember when there is no one to tell me 
and there are so many children and crumbs and bits of fluff to 
think of ?? She had millet tears, not on her whiskers but in 
her eyes. 

“ *Tut! Tut!’ said the mousewife and blinked them away. 
She looked out again and saw the stars. 
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“Tt has been given to few mice to see the stars; so rare is 
it that the mousewife had not even heard of them, and when 
she saw them shining she thought at first they must be new 
brass buttons. Then she saw they were very far off, farther 
than the garden or the wood, beyond the farthest trees. ‘But 
not too far for me to see,’ she said. She knew now that they 
were not buttons but something far and big and strange. ‘But 
not so strange to me,’ she said, ‘for I have seen them. And 
I have seen them for myself,’ said the mousewife, ‘without the 
dove. I can see for myself,’ said the mousewife, and slowly, 
proudly, she walked back to bed.” 


From a simple story Rumer Godden’s imagination 
has created a parable, perceptive and moving and 
universal in its meaning. Most children will read it 
for its story interest, but for the right child it will be 
an unforgettable experience. Aided by Péne du Bois’ 
delicate drawing of the tiny mousewife and the stars, 
the spirit of the story will reach the child. Long after 
other stories are forgotten, The Mousewife will be 
remembered. 


But why do children enjoy reading about mice in 
stories? Let a six year-old boy answer :— 


“Because they are small — and because they have 
whiskers.” 


Which, after all, is as good a reason as any! 


STORIES ABOUT MICE 


Alleyne, Margaret The story of Mr. Prettimouse Warne 
Bennett, Rodney The “Little Miss Pink” stories Harrap 
Chell, Mary Slimtails at Home Black 
Fry, Rosalie Pipkin the Woodmouse Dent 
Gag, Wanda Snippy and Snappy Faber 
Godden, Rumer The Mousewife Macmillan 
Helps, Racey The “Barnaby” books Collins 


Ivimey, John W. Complete version of Ye Three Blind Mice 


Warne 
Hatt, E. M. Priscilla the Paddington Mouse Faber 
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Leonard, Neilie M. The Greymouse Family Bodley Head 
Potter, Beatrix Johnny Townmouse Warne 
Mrs. Tittlemouse Warne 
Two Bad Mice Warne 















The Tailor of Gloucester Warne 
Sedgwick, Modwena “Jan Perry” Stories Dent 
Uttley, Alison “Snug and Serena’ Stories Heinemann 
White, E. B. Stuart Little H. Hamilton 





Illustration by W. Gag from Snippy and Snappy (Faber) 


In consequence of increased postal charges we are compelled 
to make a surcharge of 2/6 on the annual subscription. Subscribers 
are asked to renew in January without further notice. 

















The New Books 
FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


CurcijA-Propanovic, N. Yugoslav Folk-Tales. 
Illus. by J. Kiddell-Monroe. 210 pp. 83% X 53. 
0.U.P 15/- 


‘Nowadays, instead of looking at books, people read them’ 
complains the English nobleman in St. Joan and one feels that 
he would have revelled in this book. One’s first thought in 
looking through this new collection in the Oxford Myths and 
Legends is that the text cannot possibly be of a quality to 
match the illustrations. Miss Kiddell-Monroe has not only 
excelled herself in her inimitable sense of line, movement and 
composition in all the more usual decorations and scenes but 
she has achieved exquisite results in the coloured plates—if 
that term can properly be applied to the subtle combinations of 
duns and greys which in the major illustrations create the im- 
pression of a prismatic wealth of colour without once allowing 
the intrusion of a glint of a primary. Perhaps there is a word 
for this technique among artists but the effect has to be seen 
to be believed. It is a joy to find that equal care has been 
lavished on the text. One supposes that quite fifty per cent 
of the tales could be paralleled in the folk-lore of other nations, 
with minor discrepancies, but so charmingly and eagerly are 
they all retold that the familiar ones share an impression of 
freshness and novelty with others which belong more particu- 
larly to the Serbian countryside and its storytellers. Print, 
paper, endpapers and dust cover all emphasise the care and 
interest which have gone into this production which, by present- 
day standards, is ridiculously cheap at the price. 


Date, N.. The Medénham Carnival. Illus. by P. 
Seward. 120 pp. 74 X 5 Hamish Hamilton 8/6 
Another of the excellent “Reindeer” books for young 
children. The pleasant, easy story is about a group of children 
who take part in the town carnival. They are the “Medenham 
Monster” and win the first prize. Incidentally they help the 
police to find a bicycle thief. The illustrations by Prudence 
Seward are fresh and simple, like the story. 
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Gannett, R. §. My Father's Dragon. Illus. by 
R. C. Gannett. 87 pp. 8} X 64 . Macmillan 10/6 


An entertaining story from America for 6 - 7 year-olds. 
A boy, Elmer Elevator, lands on Wild Island to rescue a baby 
dragon which is being made to act as an air-ferry. Elmer’s 
attempts to outwit the animals with American smartness, 
chewing gum and lollipops, lead to absurd situations. The 
story moves with gusto and humour. 

There are attractive coloured maps as end-papers, and 
bold and amusing drawings in the text. A few words are 
spelt in the American way. 


GarLAND, R. A Swarm in June. Illus. by V. Taylor 
93 pp. 74X5 . =. + . + #£=Hamish Hamilton 6/6 


A new volume in the Antelope series. Its theme, mainly 
concerned with bee-keeping, is scarcely likely to appeal to the 
children of 6 - 7 for whom this series is intended. It is 
improbable that a child of 74 could “take” a swarm unaided, 
especially when balanced precariously on a window sill with 
a cricket bat in one hand and a hatbox in the other! The 
cricket bat, by the way, athough shown in the picture is not 
mentioned in the story. The illustrations lack character. 


Hewett, A. Honey Mouse. Illus. by M. Gill 
70 pp. 9 X 74g .  Bodley Head 9/6 


More tales with a “folky” flavour from Australia. For 
the most part these animal fables are not too over-written and 
have a modest charm. Miss Hewett has been grossly 
overpraised for her earlier books; it is no kindness to her to 
talk about Kipling! But as a small addition to the story-teller’s 
repertory this book is welcome. It is unfortunate that the 
publisher has chosen to print text and pictures in sepia, with 
insipid results. 


HourtnHaNneE, U. Country Bunch. Illus. by R. Hum- 





merstone. 88 pp. 74 X 54  Brockhampton Press 6/- 

The five to eight year-olds are now receiving sudden 
welcome attention and here is one of another series for this 
age group. Miss Hourihane’s contribution is a collection of 
short stories which are mixed in type and quality. Some are 
tales of the ordinary everyday that feature a matter-of-fact 
fantasy and people Teddy bears and homely animals. In these 
Miss Hourihane exhibits a freshness and happy simplicity and 
uses the rhythm and repetition that children of this age group 
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find so attractive. In other stories Miss Hourihane tries to 
look up and beyond, and we hear a whisper of enchantment. 
But it is only a whisper and the enchantment only shallow. 
It is, nevertheless, a competent, happy little book with snatches 
of brightness. The illustrations are prosaic but clear and quite 


attractive. 
Japcer, K. The Little Banditta. Illus. by Cam 
108 pp. 83 X 53. —«x . Putnam 10/6 


The self-conscious ’ artlessness of this story will not be to 
everyone’s taste, but I found much to enjoy in it. Like the 
author’s earlier Bull that was terrifico, it is full of pleasant 
throw-away jokes and presents a consistent picture of a 
delightfully ramshackle society. 


The scene is Mexico, where a markedly incompetent 
banditto conspires to rob the villagers of Santo Peculio. He 
and the villagers have their problems solved satisfactorily by 
Pacita, his daughter (who should have been a son). The author 
tells his story with gentle enjoyment, which we are allowed to 
share. The atmosphere is caught exactly in Cam’s illustrations, 
which have both the merits and the weaknesses of the story. 
Altogether a book which, if it pleases at, will please warmly. 


MANNING, R. Greén smoke. Illus. by C. Marshall. 

160 pp. 8 X 54 ‘ Constable 12/6 
Dragons are nothing to be frightened of nowadays ; this 
one is “a gentle beast and of a good conscience.” He lives 
in a cave at the seaside and tells eight-year-old Susan legends 
and tales of giants, saints and piskies, and stories of King 
Arthur, at whose court he was brought up. With him Susan 
visits a mermaid and spends an exciting evening looking at 
the stars. But alas, all good things come to an end, and Susan 
has to return home; we are left to guess the name of the 
dragon, for like all magic creatures, he fears to reveal too much 
about himself. The illustrations are drawn with charm and 
humour, and the style is simple enough for a good reader of 

8 or 9 to enjoy. 


Marks, J. Spanish Fairy Tales. Ullus. by H. Cook 
232 pp. 8 X 54_—C«r. . Muller 12/6 
The translator, whose childhood was spent in Spain, 
claims that the stories, told here from ancient sources, are “all 
new to children everywhere.” The eleven stories are about 
magic and hidden treasure, dwarfs and dragons, but not fairies 
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LA 
as English children know them. The veiled ladies and 
serenading lovers give an air of sophistication. A colloquial 
and sometimes facetious style proves irritating at times. 
As so few Spanish tales are known to our children, this 
collection will be useful. 


PaLMER, J. AND J. Sammy: The Story of a Red 
Squirrel. Illus. 125 pp. 73 X 5 ‘ Bles : 8/6 
This story of Sammy Squirrel and his family and friends 
is a fantasy based on some true knowledge and observation 
of detail. The animals are partly themselves and partly human, 
their natural life being clothed, as so often in fiction, with the 
extra trappings of human habits and behaviour. The author 
blends these two streams quite happily and the story has a 
lively credible air about it. The animals are characters and 
do show us something of an animal’s concerns and world. The 
scene is one of great detail and one that will thus appeal to the 
young child while the scene of great domesticity provides a 
bond of common interest and understanding. The whole has 
too, a happy musing thoughtful air about it while the smallness 
of the scene dispells a cosy intimacy. The introduction of 
the fairy, her rescue by Sammy and the subsequent granting 
of his wish is the only episode of that brand of fantasy and 
while it is not incongruous it ends too suddenly to harmonise 
completely with the rest of the tale. It breaks up the con- 
tinuity of the whole. The rather dainty illustrations depict 
well the tiny world but the general production is a little too 
staid and solemn looking for the younger readers for whom 
it is intended. 


Rooke, D. The New Zealand Twins. Tus. by S. 


Scarlett. 157 pp. 8 X 53 ‘ Cape 8/6 
Wituams, H. The Twins of Ceylon. Illus. by J. 
Paton. 184 pp. 8 X 5$ , Cape 8/6 


New additions to the popular ‘ ‘Ty wins” series are welcome 
as an introduction to other lands for younger children. The 
two reviewed here are for an older age group than usual. In 
each the main theme is difficult for the children of 8 - 10, who 
usually read these books. 

In the first, an unscrupulous young man is prepared to 
destroy a forest for the money it will bring him, although its 
removal will ruin the productivity of the farms around. In the 
second, the villagers of a remote lakeside village in Ceylon 
are in debt to a money lender who takes advantage of their 
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id ignorance of the world to steal their land from them. These 
al plots are indigenous but do not appeal to the interests of a 

child reader. The twins in each book are older than is 
is customary in these stories. 

Apart from these criticisms, both books are interesting and 

informative. In The Twins of Ceylon there is real feeling 
/6 for the beauty and mystery of the jungle, and many children 
ds will enjoy the description of wild life there. The illustrations 
- in both books are unattractive. 
in, Rust, D. The Animals at Rose Cottage. Illus. by 
he S. Hughes. 74 pp. 83 X 6 ; : Faber 8/6 
sal This is a simple unassuming tale of a family’s removal 
® from one house to another and of their subsequent settling in, 
nd looked at from the point of view of the animals belonging to 
he that family—Smokey and Timothy Tabb the cats and Sue the 
he Spaniel puppy. Their only human characteristic is that they 
s appear to speak to each other in human language, but other- 
as wise we see them as they are, comfortable and familiar house- 
of hold pets each with a character of his or her own. Miss Rust 


gives us a true homely background and the simplicity, marked 
ng by a few clearly defined events will appeal to the very young 
reader or listener. “The book hums quietly with the constant 


ase chatter of the animals but there is thought behind the chatter 
n- and an inquiring trend that gives a sense of ultimate achieve 
ict ment. ‘There is a good mixture of the conservative settled 
00 and staid element of family life, typified by Timothy Tabb 
2m the old Cat, and the gay restless inquiring behaviour of the 
young, typified ty Smokey and Sue.. The human adults and 
children are in the background but are real enough there. The 
/6 production is attractive and the illustrations by Shirley Hughes 
although conventional are significant because of their tradi- 
/6 tional homeliness. 
he Secur, CounTESS DE Blondine and Bear-Cub. Illus. 
In by R. Pym. 140 pp. 8%.X 5% . Heinemann 10/6 
ho It is some time since a translation of Countess de Segur’s 
stories has been seen in England. Although these fairy tales 
to were written in the 19th century, they are not period pieces 
its and contain few moral reflections. Both stories are in the 
the true fairy tale tradition beloved by children, and have the 
lawn required mixture of magic and enchantment, good and bad 


fairies and beautiful Princesses and gallant Princes. 
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In Blondine there is the familiar theme of a sweet-tempered 
Princess persecuted by a cruel stepmother. Never was a 
Princess educated in so painless a fashion, for she awakes from 
an enchanted sleep of seven years to find herself proficient in 
all the arts and graces! The second and longer story is of 
a Prince condemned to wear a bear’s skin until he can change 
it with someone whose love he has won by kindness. There 
is a magnificent and noisy battle between a good fairy and a 
bad one before all ends happily. 

These fresh and gay stories with their decorative 
illustrations are a welcome addition to the fairy tale shelf. 


Sreman, F. The Kingdom of Punch. 191 pp. 74 X 5 


Eyre and Spottiswoode 9/6 
This is quite an involved piece of fantasy and not without 
some originality. Faith and Christopher meet an old tramp 
in the woods who leaves with them a bag containing the wooden 
figures of what he says are the one and only real Punch, and 
Judy, and Dog Toby. Because the children show love to them, 
these figures become alive with lifelike proportions and take the 
children back with them to the Kingdom of Punch that Punch 
might regain his rightful throne and depose the tyrannical 
usurper who has taken his place. Here we have the adven- 
tures of the children and their friends of the Court of Punch 
as Scara the imposter is overthrown. ‘There is a multiplicity 
of incident and some intriguing invention but nothing ever 
seems real. All remains doll-like wooden and manufactured 
and the finished piece is well scattered with worn out cliches. 
The constant chatter is all too reminiscent of pantomime 
repartee and a silly skittishness and while there is probably 
an intended moral it is not deeply conceived or clearly de- 
fined. The writing itself is shoddy and unpolished. The pro- 
duction is insignificant and there are no illustrations to brighten 
the unattractive looking text. 


Sreete. W. O. The Lone Hunt. Illus. by P. Galdone 
~~. a? - Macmillan 11/6 


It is the winter of 1810 in the state of Tennessee and a 
young eleven year-old American, Yance Caywood by name, 
wanted to go hunting instead of doing what he called “woman’s 
work” for his Ma. The chance came when he went on a 
buffalo hunt, one of the last buffaloes seen in Tennessee 
Eventually the other hunters have to go back home for various 
reasons and when they decide to give up, Yance gives them the 
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Sir Francis Drake 


CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 
A lively realistic portrait of Drake by: the Assistant Professor of 
naval history at Greenwich, who also wrote Captain Cook. 
With photographs and a map. 12/6 


Hunter Hunted 


HENRY TREECE 
A well-written and well-constructed thriller by the author of 
Desperate Fourney and Ask for King Billy. 

With drawings by Richard Kennedy. 12/6 


A Light Dozen 


JANET McNEILL 
A light-hearted collection of stories by the author of My Friend 


Specs McCann and A Pinch of Salt. 
With drawings by Rowel Friers. 10/6 


About Barney 


ANNE CASSERLEY 


The misdemeanours of a donkey and his adventures with his 
Irish friends and the Little People. 
With drawings by Richard Kennedy. 9/6 


The Animals at Rose Cottage 


DORIS RUST 


How the animals from Number Eleven faced the upheaval of a 
move to the country. With drawings by Shirley Hughes. 8/6 


Polutin and the Red Indians 


NORMAN MOMMENS 
An exciting new Red Indian book by the author of Fifofus and 
Dib Dib. Illustrated in colour by the author. 10/6 


All prices are net 


FABER A FABER 

















WARNE’S New Books for Children 


THE REINDEER TWINS 
By JANE TOMPKINS 
Illustrated by KURT WIESE 

The latest addition to the popular series of true 
stories of young animals in their natural sur- 
roundings. Giving an accurate picture of the 
lessons they have to learn in order to survive 
in the hard winter of the Arctic. The beautiful 


line illustrations add greatly to the charm of 
this book. 7s. 6d. net 


PINDI POO 

Written and illustrated by K. NIXON 
Pindi Poo was a mischievous Dachshund puppy who had many 
adventures in the countryside where she lived. The fine quality 
of illustration both in colour and black-and-white will appeal 
to dog-lovers of all ages. 7s. 6d. net 


SNOW ON THE WOLD 

By WILFRID ROBERTSON 
Set in the Cotswolds, this boys’ story describes the thrilling 
adventures of young Brian in his bid to track down a local 
resident who he discovers is at the head of a countryside 
organisation of crooks. 12-14 years. 8s. 6d. net 


NO MATCH FOR THE MAITLANDS 

By SHEILA L. MILLS 
The Maitland children looked forward to a holiday in the 
Lake District, exploring and bathing. Soon they become 
involved in the mystery of the blind professor and the strange 
appearance of forged bank notes. 12-14 years. 8s. 6d. net 


THE KEY AND THE CHEST 


by ELLA MONCKTON. Illustrated by RICHARD KENNEDY 
There had been Maxtons at Tanglemere ever since the time 
of William the Conqueror, but the family treasure had been 
lost and most of the estate sold. John was determined to find 
the treasure. 7-10 years. 6s. net 


HIGHLAND COUSIN 
By IVY RUSSELL. Illustrated by VALERIE SWEET 


When Martin and Daphne meet their cousin Mungo for the 
first time they are surprised to find that he is wild and shy 
living by himself in the Highlands. 7-10 years. 6s. net 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 
1-4 BEDFORD COURT 
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slip and spends two days hunting the buffalo himself. He 
eventually succeeds but not without having learnt something 
in the process and he goes back home more ready to help his 
Ma. 


This is a good story, and Yance is a lively young character 
who quickly endears himself to the reader, along with his dog 
Blue. ‘The style is good, there is no wastage of words and 
action is the mainspring. ‘The use of the style of speech is 
excellent and really gives pace and adds to the atmosphere. 
The life of those days is also well portrayed and the cold 
harshness of the winter. ‘The story will appeal to the ten 
year-old and the format is designed to that end with good 
well spaced type and vigorous illustrations in line. The 
chapters are not lengthy and the book can also be recommended 
for reading aloud. 


TurNBULL, L. Legends of the Saints. Illus. by M. 

Leatham. 112 pp. 8X6 . . . £Oxford 9/6 
These are unfamiliar tales of well known Saints, and Miss 
Turnbull tells them carefully, simply and quietly. In her 
simplicity there is vividness, while the rich pictures are the pro- 
duct of her sincerity and feeling. Her direct manner will appeal 
to many ages and the illustrations by Moyra Leatham are still 
but figurative. Indeed the whole production has something of 
a still and timeless air, and while one would perhaps wish for 
more liveliness, the restraint and order, both in writing and 

illustration, belongs to the character of this work. 


ZiMNIK, R. Jonah the Fisherman. Illus. by the 
author. 64 pp. 12 X 7} ’ ‘ : Faber 12/6 
This most unusual picture-book could have come only from 
a continental country with a long tradition. It is impossible 
to imagine it originating in this country, and it is courageous 

of an English publisher to sponsor this edition. 


Jonah is a Parisian fisherman with ideas, as a result of 
which he finds it necessary to take a world tour, learning the 
ways of other countries and teaching his own successful 
technique of fishing. 

Although Jonah the Fisherman comes from Germany it 
belongs to the French school of picture-books. The drawings 
are in line. They are full of tremendous vitality and are 
comical but with great virtuosity. Each opening gives real 
pleasure for its happy balance of line and word and for the 
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gay humour of the conception. But the appeal of the book 
is to the sophisticated taste, and it will be the exceptional child 
who will appreciate its subtlety and the gently satirical tone 
of its writing and drawing. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Avery, G. The Warden's Niece. Ullus. by D. Hart. 


255 pp. 7% X 5 ; ; , Collins 10/6 

Maria was an orphan who lived in the latter part of the 
last century and the beginning of this story tells of her flight 
from school to her Uncle’s at Oxford. The Uncle is the 
warden of a college there and Maria, whose ambition is to 
become a Classics scholar finds, not unnaturally, refuge and 
help here. But her life is not all plain sailing even here. She 
is surrounded by a motley collection of people—people grave 
and gay, boisterous and thoughtful, tempestuous and dreaming, 
and Maria’s tomboyish pranks promoted and encouraged by the 
sons of a neighbouring professor merge into and somewhat 
upset her academic intentions and interests. She does manage 
to proceed however with a piece of historical research that 
mitigates her pranks and justifies her ambitions. The story is 
an unusual one and to be commended for its happy blend of 
the academic and the practical. The characters are rounded 
and full of an individual flavour while even the odd and some- 
what mad tutor is real and lovable. The writing is lively and 
full of a joie de vivre and it is obvious that the author has a 
knowledge of, and a fond intimacy with Oxford and its col- 
leges and life. The picture of the town and its surroundings 
at that particular time in the last century is surely and vividly 
given. The illustrations by Dick Hart are shaggy but attrac- 
tive with a fleeting impressionistic depth. 


Barrett, A. Songberd’s Grove. Illus. by D. Knight 





191 pp. 73 X5 .. . Collins 10/6 
This is the story of Martin Singer who comes to live with 
his parents in Songberd’s Grove, a once beautiful part of 
London that has become shabby and derelict. In this road he 
meets a motley collection of people, some friendly, some very 
unfriendly and all of widely differing types, varying from the 
daughter of a Spanish dancer to the son of a once famous boxer. 
( There is a strand of topical attention given to Teddy Boys 
and here they figure as a disruptive and destructive gang intent 
on ruining still further the appearance of Songberd’s Grove. 
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Martin, together with Geneva, the daughter of the dancer, 
becomes the Grove’s defendant, and manages to bring to his 
aid an architect, a sculptor, and Lord Simon, the owner of 
the estate. Miss Barrett has delved deep into her imagination 
and produced a lively and original piece of work. \ Seemingly 
impossible sequences of events are given a touch at least of 
credibility by her deep sympathy with her subject, a wide 
knowledge of life, and an ability to translate that sympathy 
and knowledge into an orderly and busy eve Ty, Many of 
the characters are caricatures, but they are well rounded ones 
and never too exaggerated. They make a colourful bunch 
and all slip neatly into the appropriate place in the fairly 
intricate design. \ Miss Barrett’s varying interests hover always 
on the edge of the story./ Sculpture, architecture, stone masonry 
and dancing are all given a backgroiind place, and these provide 
some intriguing and maybe tempting sidelights. 


BauMANN, H. Son of Columbus. Illus. by W. Stobbs 
248 pp. 83 X 53 : : 


O.U.P. 12/6 


For its historical basis Son of Columbus has the 
preparation and duration of the admiral’s fourth voyage of 
1502, the object of which was to discover a through passage to 
India and which actually found islands in the Caribbean, 
Honduras, Veragua and the coasts of Panama. This time he 
was accompanied by his brother Bartholomew and his thirteen 
year-old son, Fernan, on whom the thread of the narrative is 
based. Running away from his monastic schooling the boy 
first becomes a page to Isabella and eventually embarks with 
his father on the ill-fated fourth voyage. With him, at court 
and in the ships, goes Tahaka, an Indian boy, who hopes to 
find his home. There is no attempt to glamourise Columbus, 
who is made to appear at least eccentric and often more than 
a little mad, though so far as voyaging through strange seas 
is concerned, it is hard to know where determination ends and 
obsession begins. From the beginning the admiral is 
surrounded by jealousy and treachery and his own greed for 
gold is matched at lower levels by lust for treasure which 
overbears loyalty to his person as well as to his Queen. When 
one tries to consider them separately one feels that the historical 
aspects are sound, and yet so unusual is the art of the author 
that one ceases, in reading, to think of any of the figures as 
historical at all, so complete is the illusion of reality cast over 
all. The tangling threads of discovery, intrigue, treachery, 
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boyhood, Indian magic and the moving accidents of flood and 
field are cleverly and indistinguishably wrought into a 
spellbinding drama of men and means. The book is more than 
worthy to take its place beside Knight Crusader and The 
Shield Ring in a series that contains so many historical tales 
that are worth recall. 


Berna, P. A Hundred million francs. Illus. by R. 
Kennedy. 174 pp. 8 X 54 , Bodley Head 10/6 


There are few books of the calibre of Emil and the de- 
tectives, but this is one of them. Ten children, of varying 
ages, and even of colour, living in a poor district of Paris, 
become involved through no plans of their own in a robbery 
and help to catch the thieves. The description of their life, 
their devotion to the old horse on wheels which is their favourite 
plaything and which provides the mainspring of the plot, and 
of the adults they meet is so well done that the book springs 
to life as one reads, and any boy or girl of ten or more who 
can cope with reading a story with a foreign background can 
hardly fail to enjoy it. Marion and her power over all the 
stray dogs of the district is a little difficult to accept, but her 
canine army is essential to the plot. This book would make 
a good children’s film. Richard Kennedy’s drawings grow 
more carefree and spindly than they were, but they have 
character and atmosphere. 


BicLtanp, E. Helen Keller. Ullus. by J. Pullan 


143 pp. 84 X5 . P : ‘ Muller 8/6 

This is the second short biography of Helen Keller to 
be published within a few months. However, just because the 
story of this peculiar genius is one that everyone should hear, 
it does not really matter how often it is retold. This telling 
deals mainly with the years during which Helen Keller was 
learning. Learning first of all to make her hands and sense of 
touch take the place of her eyes and ears; learning to speak, 
learning to read; working her way through college. Miss 
Bigland writes simply, breaking up her narrative with many 
intimate scenes and imaginary conversations so that her book 


will prove easy reading and enjoyable reading, particularly for 
young girls. 


CHIPPERFIELD, J. E. The Story of a Great Ship 





Illus. by C. King. 174 pp. 74 X 4% Hutchinson 10/6 
Mr. Chipperfield’s ship is the Titanic, and her story is 
told from the time her keel was laid down to the last tragic 
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moments when she sank almost within sight of another ship 
which had taken no notice of her signals. Much of the tale 
is told as the story of Brian Collins, who became an apprentice 
in the Belfast yards, worked on the ship under construction 
and got a berth in her as carpenter on her voyage. Mr. 
Chipperfield’s “angle” in his telling of the story is to accent 
the craftsmanship and artistry, the brains and the love that 
went into the building of a ship that for all her disastrous 
end was the prelude to the truly “unsinkable” ships of today. 
One cannot help feeling, however, that there is too much 
straining after effect and that the author has sentimentalised 
the underlying romance of the ship’s beginning and end. It 
seems a pity to give a whole book to something that is usually 
well enough done in the edited condensations of The Reader's 


Digest. 
Datsy, D. H. Instructions to Young Geologists. 
Illus. 144 pp. 83 X 54 ; Museum Press 10/6 
TRENT, C. Exploring the Rocks. Illus. 168 pp. 
74 xX 5 : ; Phoenix House 10/6 


It is easy to understand why geology appeals to youngsters : 
it is essentially an out-of-doors subject; rocks and fossils have 
to be collected; there is the romance of toying with vast 
stretches of time and the delight of rolling long words off the 
tongue; there is adventure, there is the joy of experiment, 
precision work and sketching. 

Mr. Dalby’s book reveals all these attractions. Having 
stressed the importance of field study and the basic tools—a 
notebook and a hammer—he gaily plunges into speculations 
about the origin and structure of the earth. The recognised 
elements of geology—minerals, erosion, igneous and sedimentary 
rocks, geological ages, glaciation—he treats briefly but clearly 
and, what is very important, uses plenty of informative 
diagrams and photographs. 

Exploring the Rocks covers very much the same ground as 
Mr. Dalby’s book but in rather more academic fashion. The 
tapping of the hammer and the gathering of the specimens, for 
Mr. Trent, follow the theoretical exploration of the rocks. 
He is more discursive, more pedestrian; his text needs the help 
and clarification of many more diagrams, and it is only when 
one has both Mr. Dalby’s and Mr. Trent’s books together 
that one realises the immense value of the former’s habit of 
printing technical terms in upper case letters and linking them 
closely with a clear, concise definition. 
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Both books provide an adequate introduction to geology; 
both are capable of stimulating an interest and setting young 
readers on the only high road there is to geology: the rocks, 
rivers and fossils themselves. 


FaLtKner, F. B. The Aqualung Twins and the 
Vanishing People. Wlus. by D. Little. 176 pp. 
74 X 54 ; ® : , ; Dent 11/6 


This is an import from America and tells of a holiday 
adventure which takes place in Mexico. The twins, keen 
underwater swimmers, find a cave which shows something of a 
lost Aztec civilisation. Explorations by Uncle Harry and 
father result in their capture by these Aztecs who live in an 
underground city beyond a waterfall, so the aqualungs come 
in useful when the twins go to the rescue. A convenient 
earthquake then finishes the Aztecs and rounds off the story 
quite nicely and Uncle goes off to explore elsewhere. 


Apart from this there is little to say. The book will appeal 
to a number of children as the writing is easy and the adventure 
is present. The style in parts seems almost childlike and rather 
pedestrian. The background is interesting and the trips to the 
shore well described, but as a whole the book is negative in 
its approach and the characters more like puppets, doing and 
saying as the writing directs but not conveying feeling to the 
reader. The illustrations are good and the format attractive. 
The price is very high for this type of story. 


Kinoman, L. Lauri’s surprising summer. Illus. by 
B. Cooney. 189 pp. 8 X 5} , Constable 12/6 


This is a really good story of a family of Finns living in 
Massachusetts. Father has had an accident at the stone quarry, 
so all seven children have to pull together until times become 
more prosperous. Lauri, aged twelve, goes to help an old lady 
who lives on the coast near a lighthouse; the job would be 
lonely but for his little dog, and the happiness of returning 
home every night to the crowded home where everyone takes 
a share in the chores and mother and father are helpful and 
understanding. A surprise comes when Garnet, a shy prim 
small girl comes to share the old lady’s home, and then has to 
come to Lauri’s when Miss Pinckney goes into hospital. There 
are many ups and downs before the family and Garnet come 
to understand one another, but all ends happily. Freshly 
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written, with a keen insight into boy and girl character, this 
book has excellent bold line drawings, and well deserves its 
place on any school or public library shelf. 


KnicHT, F. Please Keep Off the Mud. Iilus. by 
P. Jobson. 265 pp. 8 X 54 a Macmillan 13/6 
Brenda and Derek Partridge and their sailing dinghy are 
involved in a local upset which is the result of mysterious 
activity by an unlikeable stranger witli extremely thrusting 
ways. Things are complicated by .their striking up a 
friendship of sorts with the small son of the unwelcome stranger 
who seems to be alternately spoilt and hounded by his father. 
For relief they take part in a local pageant organised by a 
delightful retired actress, and help in solving the distressing 
activities of Mr. Greenbank is obtained from most of the 
pleasant adults whose orbit includes the local sailing club whose 
future seems to be threatened. ‘The real secret is well kept 
to the end without the creation of an artificial delay and the 
family and sailing incidents are amusing and entertaining 
throughout. This is a good long story with the ends neatly 
tied up. 


Matkus, A. The Sea and its Rivers. Illus. by the 


author. 210 pp. 8 X 54 : ‘ Dobson 10/6 

A book of exploration, based on the work of the Woods 

Hole Oceanographic Institution, Massachusetts. The Sea 

stands for all the oceans of the world, its Rivers are the currents 

that mysteriously sweep through on their constant courses. 

The author takes the reader to discover all that is known about 

12/6 | the formation, look, texture, and life of the ocean depths. Her 
style is perhaps over lush and romantic, but in spite of it she 
achieves an enthralling book full of complicated facts made to 
seem simple, and huge thoughts about the universe are made 
palatable for even small minds. This is one of the few books 
| lady for boys and girls in which scientific discoveries are 
Id_ be imaginatively presented. There is a time in every childhood 
irning for the reading of books like this, that sometimes long, 


— sometimes very short, time of insatiable curiosity. 
1 an 


prim Mitroy, C. The Secret of the Caves. Illus. by A. 
has to Walford. 208 pp. 8% X 54. Burns and Oates 15/- 
There As a sequel to the author’s 4 Highland Quest the founda- 
come tions of The Secret of the Caves are sometimes a little difficult 
‘reshly to keep in mind and a young reader might feel a little lost if 
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the earlier book had not been read first. Nevertheless this is 
a coherent tale although there are many—perhaps too many— 
digressions of interest to a Catholic which, though they give 
the story its essential flavour, are not strictly in the interests 
of economy. As in Black Diamonds, mentioned elsewhere in 
this issue, the secret of the caves, which takes a good deal of 
unravelling, is really secondary to the formation of new human 
relationships, particularly the building up of a private school 
which, by the end of the story, has become very cosmopolitan 
in prospect and must surely provide the basis for another plea- 
sant chapter in the history of Sebastian, Val, Richard and 
Henry Herriot. It is hard to believe that any of these children 
would write the interminable letters used to relate parts of 
the story and Miss Milroy needs to be a little more realistic 
here. From the scenic point of view the illustrations match 
the text but the children, close-up, look rather improbably 
ascetic for their age and natural bent. 


NEEDHAM, V. The Red Rose of Ruvina. Illus. by R. 
Kennedy. 192 pp. 74 X 5 , ; Collins 10/6 


Once again the readers are introduced to the familiar 
characters of Dick Fauconbois, Anastasia and Tancred. Once 
again the Duchy of Ornowitza is threatened and the two 
children, Rose and Tony (both of royal blood incidentally) 
become involved and once again the two children, with Dick 
in the background, foil the plotters. For a make believe 
country the writing seems singularly unimaginative, the 
characters do not live, their emotions are stereo-typed and the 
“villains” lack conviction. As a whole the story moves along 
on well-oiled and familiar lines. Miss Needham’s books come 
out regularly and the earlier ones had something to recommend 
them, but the original flavour has become so diluted that her 
later books are a mere shadow of what they could be. Perhaps 
the Duchy of Ornowitza could have a rest from plots, intrigues 
and revolutions. 


Osmonp, L. The Thames flows down. Illus. by E. 
Osmond. 84 pp. 10 X 7%. . ‘ O.U.P. 15/- 





It is difficult to suppress the urge to speak in superlatives 
in judging the total effect of this new book which is a com- 
panion to Edward Osmond’s 4 Valley Grows Up which gained 
the Carnegie Medal in 1953. There is something about the 
Thames, whether you know it well or have only guessed at it 
from train or bus or from limited access at one or two points, 
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which is different from anything you feel in contemplating any 
other river in these islands however loved or familiar it may be. 
Jerome got it across to the reader, for all the facetious by-play, 
in Three Men in a Boat, and the Osmonds convey it by more 
sober but not less entertaining means in this unusual book. The 
text follows the river and its confluent streams from the head- 
waters to the sea, not as a guide-book, however inspired might 
do, but rather as the Scholar Gipsy might have done had he 
turned his hand to writing for the young. ‘ Nine and up,’ says 
the publisher’s note on age group, and there is likely to be no 
limit to the ‘up.’ The text has that evocative continuity 
which can come only from the pen of one who loves the sub- 
ject well. History and personality wake with the topography 
at every turn, at every bridge, at every town. Yet history, 
and geography too, as subjects must never enter the reader’s 
head, so personal and so sensitive is the treatment of the facts. 
As an illustrator, in this genre, Mr. Osmond is certainly in- 
spired. He begins with a double-page map in black and white 
of astounding clarity and continues with eight double-page 
views in colour which combine the advantages of panorama 
with the perspective of what might be termed the approach 
view of the aircraft coming in to land. As for the running 
illustrations in black and white they are chosen with insight 
and executed with the same deliberate care, conveying the 
‘feel’ as well as the sight of what is to be seen. 


N. Louis Pasteur. Illus. by P. Cullen. 
pp. 8 X 5 : ’ Black 6/6 
This addition to the Lives to Remember series is a clear 
account of the main episodes in Pasteur’s life and work em- 
phasising, as it should, the scientist’s contribution to method 
in scientific discovery apart from such advances as he himself 
made. For all that, it is a slight book, containing just about 
as much information but less character than a smaller num- 
ber of pages given to Pasteur in Paul du Krief’s Microbe 
Hunters thirty years ago. Nor has it the latter’s zest. Indeed, 
though nicely produced and fairly illustrated it is a book of no 
particular distinction though it should prove useful in a school 
or subject library. 


Rew, M. M. Dawks on Robbers’ Mountain. Illus. 


by 


G. Whittam. 242 pp. 8 X 54 . Macmillan 12/6 
Another holiday adventure, or rather adventure in two 
holidays: winter, with snow on the mountains, and summer, 
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with further mountaineering and picnics by the Fair One’s 
Pool. The Peyton’s, who live on a farm in County Antrim, 
and their friend Charles Sheridan, are together again. Dawks, 
the jackdaw, is there too, and as usual he has a vital part to 
play in the story. In earlier books we have seen these children 
playing about in the country, helping (and hindering) on their 
father’s farm, becoming interested in such things as birds and 
local crafts, becoming involved in adventures with storms and 
lost jewels, etc. This time, when they go to stay with an 
aunt near a romantic mountain in Northern Ireland, they crack 
the mystery of some local robberies. ‘There is nothing very 
original about Mrs. Mayne Reid’s books, but she writes freshly, 
and her children are well drawn, talkative, enthusiastic, active, 
so that they, and the reader, get the best out of everything 
that comes their way. 


Rusu, P. Red Man’s Country. Illus. by B. Keogh 
256 pp. 8X5}, «. . Collins 10/6 


The story of Captain “John Smith’s efforts to establish a 
colony in America is here told through the agency of John 
Brookes, a Lincolnshire lad who falls in with Smith on the 
eve of his departure for the James River. Following the voyage 
and the organising of the settlement comes the account of 
Smith’s long and uncertain negotiations with Powhatan and 
the part played by Pocohontas. The role of John Brookes in 
all this is his work as a sort of tutor to Pocohontas, staying 
in the Indian camp while Smith tries both to put sense into 
the mixed and largely useless personnel of the settlement and 
at the same time ensure a peace with the Indians. The story 
ends with Smith’s return to London in 1609, but a brief note 
by the author completes the sad story of Pocohontas and her 
visit to England in 1617. This is an unusual treatment of a 
story that is well known more for its sentimental rather than 
its political or colonial significance, and the real worth of 
Smith’s work is well demonstrated and a fair account of his 
difficulties is given. Mr. Rush writes well throughout, though 
there appears to be some confusion over swords and turkeys 


on p. 204. 


Russe, J. A History of Music for Young People 
Illus. 192 pp. 74 X 5 ; Harrap 10/6 





This is an excellent book, ‘which must have taken a great 
deal of energy and care to write. It is easy enough to tell 
the life stories of the great composers and boil down the libretti 
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of the great operas to a few disconnected paragraphs, but Mr. 
Russell has done much more; he has created an organic pattern 
in his book, so that each chapter, each paragraph arises out of 
the one before and is related to the whole. It is, in the best 
sense, a story, and cannot be read discursively. His facts are 
accurate, his prejudices few, his writing, marred by a few 
unnecessary comparisons and similes here and there, quite up 
to the job. But above all it is his planning which deserves 
commendation. He has faced his difficulties before he started 
the book, not acknowledged them at the end. And this sets 
the book quite apart from all the others with a similar title. 


SHaw, M. Island of Seals. Illus. by A. M. Pears. 
135 pp. 8 X 5¢ , Methuen 10/6 
There is a vigour and a discipline about this book that 
shows itself in clear competent writing, apt and striking choice 
of word and phrase, and a strong sense of values. Miss Shaw 
has a full and fruitful imagination and she has outpoured this 
imagination onto true events relating to animals to give them 
something of a myth like quality—a quality that is emphasised 
by her classic orderliness and restraint. There is variety among 
the tales, one of seals and their ways, one of swans and pebbles 
on a beach, one of a dragon, one of a chipmunk and one of 
the hedgehogs belonging to a small boy: in wartime France— 
and all of the stories have a widely differing background of 
people and places that play an important part. The rich blend 
of topography, fact, fancy and a sense of thoughtful wonder 
found in many of the stories produces a high poetic vision 
and a lasting impression of some truth. Other stories are more 
prosaic and here the author’s restraint tends to produce a hard 
effect. Throughout the book however there is evident a creat- 
ive energy and a deep insight that give us a compelling and 
stimulating work. The production is in harmony with the 
quality of the text. 


TipsLe, A. AND J. W. Helen Keller. Illus. by D. 





Relf . , ‘ Black 6/6 
Moore, I. Isaac Newton. Illus. by P. Cullen. 
95 pp. 8 X 5} , ‘ ‘ Black 6/6 


Two volumes in what promises to be a good new series 
of short biographies for boys and girls. The list of titles 
contains, as well as many of the old favourites, some original 
choices like Gertrude Bell and St. Paul. The books are 
pleasantly produced, and cheap. 
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The best of these two volumes is the story of Helen 
Keller. The authors have avoided making their manuscript 
just a list of the main events in a long life. Instead they have 
concentrated on the childhood and youth of Helen. This has 
given them room to explain in satisfying detail how, by slow, 
slow degrees, she became able to think, read, write and speak, 
and how eventually she became a remarkable, world famous 
character. The book is poorly illustrated, but clearly, 
compassionately, written. 


Mr. Moore is a plain, competent biographer. He skips 
through the main events of Newton’s life from school days in 
Grantham to burial in Westminster Abbey. One thing he is 
particularly good at is creating the period background for his 
subject. He does not describe his hero on a pinnacle, but 
shows him rubbing along his questing, experimental way, with 
all the other great men of his time. Diagrams help to explain 
some of the problems that Newton solved. 


Trevor, M. Merlin’s Ring. Illus. by M. Thomas 
192 pp. 84 X 54 gana wot V- , Collins 12/6 


Miss Trevor's method of transporting her living character 
into the past\is one that is either acceptable or not and any 
estimate of this latest tale can be considered only in the light 
of acceptance. There is no question that here she has chosen 
a very interesting period of events indeed. } Action centres 
round Bath, where Constantine is ruling until his nephew 
Felix comes of age. The High King of Britain is failing and 
only Arthur seems to have the energy and the military acumen 
to deal with the growing threat of Saxon incursions and Irish 
invasions. | Aurelius, Prince of Cornwall, is full of traitorous 
designs both towards Arthur and towards Constantine, and 
Felix himself is in danger from his unscrupulous intentions. 
When the tale ends with the return of Felix to the present 
the great days of Arthur are still to come but he is on the way 
to a throne, Aurelius has been discredited and Constantine has 
found happiness with one who was destined to be only his 
bought bride.) It is to the author’s credit that she foretells 
the weakness of Arthur in his too great friendliness and that 
she speaks plainly of the illicit liking of the Lady Guinevera 
for Lancilius the Gaul. Apart from the mystery of the contact 
with the past the tale is full of stirring situations and exciting 
incidents with forceful interplay of character and policy. 
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VateE, E. Cathedrals. Illus. 80 pp. 8 X 54 


Batsford 8/6 


This addition to the “Junior Heritage” series is 
excellent in plan and execution. It is not just a guide book 
to our cathedrals, but an absorbing account of the development 
of the idea of a church fit to house a bishop and of its 
enclothing architecture. The opposition of Christian to Pagan, 
the struggles between the Celtic and Roman churches, the 
domination of Saxon by Norman, and the final triumph of 
Protestant over Roman Catholic are related to the buildings 
which were the centres of disputation. Besides some good 
photographs, there are informative and picturesque drawings 
in colour by John Mansbridge, ranging from the construction 
of arches and vaults to ritual vestments, from mural paintings 
to stained glass. The tale ends with a good perspective and 
plan of our latest cathedral design — that of Coventry. 


Van Der Loerr, A. Avalanche! Illus. by A. Evers 
174 pp. 84 X 53 P ‘ . , U.L.P. 12/6 


This book was awarded the title “Best Children’s Book 
of the Year” when it was published in Holland in 1954. The 
story describes the effect of an avalanche on a small village 
and its inhabitants, their subsequent evacuation and _ their 
contacts with other people in similar difficulties. This is a 
mere skeleton of the story. In its fullness it is a very powerful 
and moving book and the two qualities that make it so are 
first: the characters and their relationships ; second, the 
atmosphere brought out by skilful description. 


Where the avalanche strikes the village, there is also a 
party of boys from the Pestalozzi Children’s Village. Werner, 
the village schoolmaster’s son, makes friends with Paolo, an 
orphaned Italian in the stress of that time. This is very well 
handled, particularly during the time when Werner thinks he 
has lost his parents. The story revolves mainly around these 
two. 


Again it gives an excellent description of the way in which 
avalanches are dealt with. It tells of the troops, the aeroplanes 
dropping supplies, the first-aid posts, the sheer physical labour 
involved, the value of the wireless and the importance of morale. 
The whole is stark reality and throughout a sense of tragedy 
pervades which is not dispelled even at the finish. The story 
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will most certainly stir the emotions of the reader, and the 
style of writing is such that it is the older and, as often with 
the best books, the perceptive child who will benefit the most. 

It is certainly an outstanding book with a good translation 
and powerful revealing illustrations. The publishers have also 
provided a most attractive format. 


Weir, R. The Secret Journey. 200 pp. 7% x 5 


arrish 9/6 
This book represents all that is conventional and 
according-to-formula in children’s stories, and yet I liked it — 
perhaps because the author had clearly enjoyed writing it. It 
is one of those children-without-adults tales, with stereotyped 
characters, routine episodes, and a generous crop of 
improbabilities and coincidences. But there is something 
engaging in the telling, and a little of the smell of the open-air, 
which takes it right out of the Miss X class. Obviously a 
winner with children, it deserves its success more than most. 


Wuirtney, P. A. Black Diamonds. Illus. by J. 
Gretzer. 192 pp. 73 X 54. Brockhampton Press 8/6 


Colorado is a better setting than most for a family who 
already have detecting minds fostered by association with a 
father who writes ‘whodunits’ and a mother who believes in 
trusting them within reason. Fittingly, they become involved 
in an unusual kind of treasure hunt connected with a ghost 
town deep in the mountains, the climax of the story arriving 
with the terror and destruction of a ‘flash’ flood. Yet, a reader 
of average sensitivity should lay the book down with the sense 
that the detecting and the exploring didn’t matter so very much 
to the happiness of the children or the adults involved. They 
had gained a much more valuable treasure in the formation 
and discovery of human friendships which did not depend on 
financial status or social standing, and that point is conveyed 
without more than a tinge of sentimentality. The ‘decorations’ 
are very likeable too. 


Witiarp, B. Snail and the Pennithornes. Illus. by 
G. Fletcher. 182 pp. 8 X 5  . Epworth Press 9/6 


Another “holiday adventure” story. A brother and sister 
spend the summer caravanning round part of the south and 
west coasts. They are taken by a friend of their mother’s 
because their parents are abroad. The friend turns out to be 
a writer, indeed, their favourite writer. With her they enjoy 
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several beauty spots, meet interesting people have a few, not 
too far-fetched, adventures. The story is simply told. the 
characters likeable, the plot thick with the usual coincidences. 
The neat illustrations are a good match for the competent, 
conventional, story. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


BeamisH, H. The Wild and the Tame. Illus. by E. 
Gray. 189 pp. 8% X 54 ‘ ; , Bles 18/- 


The most difficult thing to keep in mind while reading 
this delightful book is that the author is feminine, since no 
hint of femininity occurs and one feels one is reading the sporting 
reminiscences of a sensitive and quietly ambitious boy. Indeed, 
the author sinks her own personality almost entirely in grouping 
the greater part of her story about the “Old Man,” her 
employer, a type of non-aristocratic landowning sportsman who 
must by now have disappeared along with the attitude to the 
sports of hunting, fishing and shooting to which he devoted 
his money and time. The writer herself took an additional 
interest in the breeding and training of dogs for work in the 
field and has many entertaining and sometimes moving anecdotes 
to recount in this connection. She, too, must be a type 
becoming increasingly rare, for though she has never had much 
money she has clearly found full satisfaction which grew by 
stages out of her original employment as groom and genera 
factotum to the “Old Man.” “The pursuit of sport and the 
keeping of animals . . . go together,” she avers, and 
demonstrates her claim in full. 


Beppincton, R. The Pigeon and the Boy. Illus. by 
the author. 191 pp. 74 X5 . . =. Biles 11/6 


This is the story of Jimminy Jenner and his racing 
pigeons, and in particular of Inky the black hen, and of the 
subsequent vital part she and Jimminy and the other pigeons 
played in the war. The book is a peculiar mixture of the 
endearing and the offensive, and one is in turn attracted and 
shocked by an author’s lack of inhibitions and ruthless lack of 
decorum. His interest in pigeons becomes an informative one 
and his love of the countryside appeals by force of its simplicity 
and naiveté, while the picture of Jimminy’s home environment 
in the back street of a dirty industrial town is at times a 
poignant and disturbing picture by virtue of its sharp and 
homely truth. But Mr. Beddington seems to have a naiveté 
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himself — a coarse and imprudent naiveté that takes no 
thought of those for whom he writes. The racing of pigeons 
seems to involve for all who are of age the activities of drinking 
and gambling, with plenty of swearing as an offshoot, and the 
constant references to these activities are much to be deplored. 
Mr. Beddington has finer feelings for they are exhibited in the 
picture of Jimminy’s family life, but he seems deliberately and 
awkwardly to ride rough shod over anybody else’s finer feelings. 
He appears to be blind to any responsibility he may have as a 
writer and his consequent coarseness is repulsive and harmful. 
It is a pity that his more sensitive and deeper qualities have 
not guided him. His own illustrations are a little too self 
conscious and muddy but have the mark of individuality. 


BrRICKHILL, P. Reach for the Sky. Illus. 256 pp. 
84 X 54 ; , , Collins 10/6 


The outlines of the Bader story are too well known to 
need rehearsal here but it has to be said, of course, that Mr. 
Brickhill’s book fills in details that are often forgotten in the 
propagation of the Bader legend by word of mouth. Much 
of what he endured and achieved would be too intimate and 
perhaps too painful for younger readers to appreciate, or 
tolerate, even, but the possibility of offence has been skilfully 
removed without loss of vitality or a lessening of the wonder 
of this man’s record. It would be easy for an intelligent child 
to attribute Bader’s success to a strong instinct for survival 
and leave it at that, but the book, even in abridgement, shows 
that Douglas Bader was and is by normal standards an 
exceptional person. That he would certainly have played rugby 
for England if his accident had not intervened is not half as 
significant as that he could evolve, in the height of battle, a 
new air strategy to counter a kind of attack never before 
experienced and hardly imagined. ‘The air chiefs listened to 
him not because he had no legs but because he had a fighting 
brain and it is this sort of thing that Mr. Brickhill makes 
clear. Bader has never been a cripple in thought, word or 
deed, let alone in movement. 


Country Life Picture Book of English History. 56 pp. 


114 x 9 : . Country Life 15/- 

Country Life has a “wide range of books of this type to 
its credit, and this is one of the very best of them. A very 
discriminating taste has been at work in selecting a fascinating 
series of photographs on a roughly chronological basis to 
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illustrate some of the places which great events of the past 
have made famous. Many of the views are unusual, and their 
photographic quality is, of course, above reproach. There are, 
in addition, photographs of a large variety of objects which 
might well need searching out if, indeed, they are available 
for inspection — small things which carry some atmosphere of 
their origins still — Wellington’s Waterloo battle orders, for 
instance, hastily scribbled in the urgency of a vital moment; 
the clothing Charles I wore on the scaffold, which somehow 
makes the pathos of that last scene of his tragedy so much more 
real than even the most vivid contemporary description. This 
is indeed a delightful book over which to linger. 


CrowTHER, J. G. Six Great Doctors. 207 pp. 
4X5 . . .  . +. Hamish Hamilton 10/6 


There is continuity between each of the doctors chosen : 
Harvey, Pasteur, Lister, Pavlov, Ross and Fleming. This 
particular title is one of a series of books that seem more 
suitable in a school library for children to use in project and 
similar work. It is doubtful whether it will arouse many 
ideals and dreams or help the young reader to see just how 
much these men have done for humanity. The accounts are 
factual, the style is straightforward, and except in one or two 
isolated parts, such as the Lister biography, lacking in 
imagination. Boys certainly like to have a great hero co worship 
but in so many biographies the greatness is not sufficiently 
recreated. One feels that the B.S.I. could lay down standards 
regarding the number of books in a series and the number of 
times a biographee may be written about. 


In spite of this, however, the book is a competent piece 
of writing and will probably help young people in search of 
facts regarding these men and who find a full length biography 
too long. 


De Sexincourt, A. Nansen. Illus. by E. Ribbons 
Meme Oes . OtlCUl tl el el 9/6 


What a great man Nansen was, one of the most 
many-sided geniuses in the history of the world — and how 
much nicer than most great men! He did great deeds in many 
different fields of endeavour, but his true greatness was in 
himself; and a troubled world turned naturally to the shelter 
of his strength. 
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There is no finer subject for a biography addressed to 
young readers. Mr. de Selincourt has taken his opportunity. 
He bangs no drums, but provides a quiet, modest assessment 
of a modest man who loved to be quiet. He shows the whole 
man, his strength and courage, his wisdom and his troubled 
philosophy, his candour, his complete integrity, and those little 
inconsistencies which turn a saint into a man. It is a balanced 
portrait, written with deep admiration, but without spurious 
emotion. I hate to think of a child who would fail to respond 
to its appeal. 


Divine, D. The Story of Sea Warfare. 171 


pp. 
8 xX 54 : : Hamish Hamilton 12/6 
It is not easy to present to the juvenile mind a long story 
of famous battles at sea interspersed with an exposition of 
tactics, strategy and technical developments arising out of or 
contributing thereto. On the score of information Mr. Divine 
has been largely successful and the book is readable and not 
too long, but it inevitably lacks the colour of personalities and 
peoples which would have been possible in a more leisurely 
and less curtailed work. But there it is; the writer has a 
long row to hoe and cannot afford time to be discursive or 
literary; within his limits he does very well. At any rate he 
takes his subject well past more usual treatments in text-books, 
beyond Salamis, Lepanto, the Armada and Trafalgar to 
Hampton Roads, Tsu-Shima, Jutland, Taranto and Pearl 
Harbour, Midway and Leyte Gulf. There are good plates 
and maps. Perhaps it is a pity that there is not a short final 
chapter on possible developments in the remainder of this 
century, but perhaps that is a subject on which juvenile readers 
are already well informed. 


Draps_eE, P. A Weasel in my Meatsafe. Illus. by R. 
Thompson. 192 pp. 8 X 54 : ‘ Collins 14/- 


The author was an only child and brought up in an 
industrial town, yet from an early age he sought acquaintance 
with natural history and has continued throughout his life to 
make friends with wild animals which he houses and tames in 
his own domestic surroundings. The book is not compounded 
so much of knowledge and information as of personal memories 
and while there are many accompanying factual sidelights, it 
is the author himself who colours and steals the picture. The 
animals are in captivity and it is the author who influences to 
a large extent their habits and mannerisms. He is seen, 
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perhaps mistakenly, as brusque and almost naive, a man with 
but a single and rather unbalanced aim, and this rather narrow 
if interesting view does not enhance his occupation. The 
writing is coarse and rough, as if the pen were an unfamiliar 
tool in the hand of the home naturalist. Nevertheless the older 
child will find an interest in this account of a hobby carried 
on with such enthusiasm and singlemindedness. The production 
is good and the few illustrations clear, simple and appropriate. 


DurELLt, L White “— over Serbia. 200 pp. 
8 X 54 Faber 12/6 


Although this appears | in Faber’s children’s list there is 
nothing, except perhaps a certain naiveté, to distinguish it 
from secret service thrillers written for adults. Of its kind 
it is quite good. There is plenty of action over an interesting 
terrain, some simple type-characters, and a hero who is straight 
out of Buchan. I only wonder whether, for children, it is 
wise to use a contemporary setting and contemporary ideologies 
which are inevitably controversial. Such tales are better if 
they take place in Ruritania. 


Durrant, G. M. Journey into Roman Britain. Illus. 
264 pp. 74 X5_. . Bell 20/- 


Rome still casts her ‘spell. over general public and 
atchaeologist alike. Other periods in the past of these islands 
may be more mysterious, and their problems more difficult for 
the expert to disentangle, for the long labours of generations 
of scholars and excavators — the two are often, of course, 
synonymous — have gone very far towards making clear the 
pattern of the Roman Conquest and the way of life which it 
brought. To stand on the ramparts of Maiden Castle, or to 
edge into the very heart of a long barrow, is to touch the 
fringes of cultures which we cannot hope to understand, whose 
mere material relics defeat us by their remoteness ; but what 
Rome was and has become can reach the imagination of those 
who have never heard of Agricola or Canangius, by the simple 
solidity of Richborough, or the impressive directness of the 
Ermine Street. 

Even so, if the care and attention devoted to such sites 
as Verulamiam, to villas such as Chedworth, and to the 
increasingly skilful and beautifully contrived displays in more 
museums up and down the country are to have their rightful 
appreciation, some guidance is necessary, not for this or that 
particular place of interest, but for the provision of the whole 
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background of a great civilisation. This Miss Durrant’s book 
sets out td do, in simple untechnical language, which conceals 
a profound and most accurate knowledge. She has, one 
imagines, been just about everywhere and seen everything with 
an eye busy to recreate a whole way of life, so that under her 
guidance houses, forts and implements take up their ancient 
functions, and dead and gone people go about their business 
once more. This is an admirable piece of work, informed, 
devoted, never dull. Its plates are numerous and well-chosen. 
One would be hard put to think of any other book which fills 
so well this particular need of a sound basic introduction to 
Roman Britain. 


EtweE Lt, F. R. anp RicHarpson, J. M. Science and 
the Doctor. Illus. 165 pp. 73 X 5 ; Bell 13/6 


This book starts with a picture of the family doctor and 
a glimpse behind him of his patients and their varying illnesses. 
From thence we switch to the tools of a doctor’s trade and 
hear of the manifold aids now at his disposal. Varying chapters 
deal with microbes and microscopes, germs and antibiotics, 
X-rays and blood transfusions, chest and plastic surgery, and 
radium and radioactive isotypes. Each of these aids is related 
to the needs of the doctor’s patients introduced in the first 
chapter, and thus the scientific facts are linked all the time 
to practical reality and given a more vital meaning. The 
authors have given their information fully and simply and the 
history of medical science is amplified by some interesting 
illustrations, while diagrams and photographs picture fact and 
method today. The writing is quite suitable for the older 
child, and if a little stereotyped is nevertheless clear and 
straightforward. 


Facan, H. A. Ninya. Illus by H. Jones. 221 pp. 
74 xX 5 


, ‘ ‘ ‘ : : . Cape 9/6 
It is difficult to know for what age group this book is 
intended. Ordinary science fiction has a large clientele amongst 
older children but this is science fiction with a difference — 
and a difference with a vengeance. The story is of a visit to 
the moon made in a hundred years from now and of the life 
found there. The author has a lively imagination and gives 
us a vivid analysis of this country that in many respects is similar 
to ours. The manner of the telling of the tale is that of a 
documentary Defoe. It is well written, clear, and concise, but 
its “soap box” air is not one that will appeal to many young 
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readers. The author uses the story as a medium for his 
philosophical, sociological, religious and political theories. All 
this stimulates some thought in the thoughtful and more 
experienced reader. A child may gather ideas and its fascination 
as a fantasy and detailed dream will perhaps intrigue the 
imagination, but the author’s theoretical speculations were 
surely not meant for them. The story looms wraith like from 
the hidden crevices of the moon and a misty vapour surrounds 
the people who turn out to be very prosaic, hard and cold, in 
spite of an author’s manufactured feelings for them. The 
illustrations by Harold Jones are admirably suitable as 
indicative of the spirit like but strangely recognisable people 
of another world. 


FInDLATER, R. Six Great Actors. Illus. 191 pp. 


Hamish Hamilton 10/6 

In these six short biographies of Kemble, Garrick, Kean, 
Macready, Irving and Forbes-Robertson, one can be grateful 
that they have not been otherwise dealt with in junior 
biographies. Each one is a straightforward account and the 
author has been at pains to show the actors in the light of the 
times in which they lived and that their importance lies just as 
much in the way in which they contributed to the technique of 
the theatre today. It is through these men, not just actors, 
but great workers in the theatre, that one can see the beautiful 
productions of today. Each man has been carefully chosen to 
show the history of the theatre and this turns the book into a 
complete whole, each chapter dovetailing into the next. 

To the average young reader, the writing may appear at 
times somewhat dull. The format is not at all encouraging, 
and neither are the portraits. Perhaps the use of line drawings 
and more attractive type spacing would increase their 
attractiveness to young readers even if it meant cutting the 
text. The paper is very poor indeed. 

This particular volume, with its bibliography, is a well 
planned work and it does fill a gap on the library shelves. 


Forsperc, G. Long Distance Swimming. Illus. 
190 pp. 74 X 5  . Routledge & Kegan Paul . 18) 


This will become a standard work on a subject that has 
on the whole been only briefly touched upon in general books 
on swimming. There can be no doubting the authority of the 
author who is not only a Master Mariner and Life Member 
of the Channel Swimming Association but has swum most of 
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the long swims from the Bosphorus to Lake Windermere. He 
has produced a most carefully planned and well written book 
which is historical, practical and descriptive. 


Gotpman, J. M. The School in Our Village. Illus. 
by E. Ardizzone. 136 pp. 8% X 53 . Batsford 15/- 


Mrs. Goldman is the head teacher, indeed the only teacher, 
of a school in a small Cotswold village. She describes in this 
book her methods of encouraging her children to enjoy their 
lessons, she portrays the characters of the pupils, she theorises 
about education, the problems of communication, of economics, 
of parents, above all of educational methods. She writes with 
a disturbing number of clichés and exclamation marks which 
is a pity as it makes us a little inclined to doubt the value of 
what she has to impart to her pupils. Her strength is, as it 
should be, in describing and appreciating her pupils, and when 
on this subject her writing is unforced, penetrating and pointed. 
Ardizzone’s drawings show him in his mellowest mood and 
are wholly successful. The blurb writer is to be taken to 
task for describing Mrs. Goldman’s book as a minor classic: 
minor sounds patronizing to the author, and “classic” is surely 
overbold. Actually Miss Read’s Village School was a better 
book, with a prose style made to last. Even if it suffers by 
comparison, however, The School in Our Village is well worth 
reading; boys and girls may find it throws an interesting light 
on their teachers. 


Govan, M. Island Hideaway. Illus. by J. Lazare 


183 pp. 74 X 5 : . Dent 10/6 

John Peterson is a ‘tenor singer employed by the Canadian 
Commercial Television to sing feeble sentimental songs on a 
programme advertising soap. He escapes, however, to his home 
in the backwoods of Lake Ontario to rationalise his position 
and decide on his future. He is pursued by rival companies 
who want to enlist his services, and aided by the five members 
of the Brown family, he endeavours to live hidden on a small 
island. The pursuers arrive and the tale tells of the intrigue 
and adventures involved in seeking to evade them and of John’s 
eventual working out of his problems. The tale has a happy 
outdoor atmosphere and the author knows her backwood 
country well. All this is in good contrast to the intruding 
artificial world of the television screen. The figures are 
credible ones and not painted in mere black and white. Even 
the villains of the piece are quite human and alive because of 
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that. The old clichés and themes are here but are parcelled 
a little differently. There is an inconclusive effect at times — 
hints and wanderings and unexplained tendencies that mystify 
by their inconsequential character — but perhaps this helps to 
give an impression of working and unsettled minds. The 
illustrations by Jerry Lazare are suited to the type of story 
but not particularly impressive. 


GraEME, L. Helen in Musical Comedy. 184 pp. 
74X43) .~~C«;w . Hutchinson 8/6 


One of the light aevdle am appear with the new Hutchinson 
Teenager Imprint. It is a story for girls whose main interests 
are the stage, dancing, and romance. The characters are 
difficult to distinguish in spite of the fact that they are minutely 
described, physically. There is a cross plot about a runaway 
millionaire’s daughter, but mainly the concern is with Helen 
making her way as a dancer. There are haphazard excitements 
about stolen paypackets and wayward boyfriends. There are 
no illustrations to help on the limping story. 


Green, R. L. Mystery at Mycenae. Illus. by M. 
Gill. 137 pp. 8 X 53 P P Bodley Head 10/6 


This is “a modern-style detective novel set in ancient 
Greece.” It tells of the abduction of Helen of Troy when 
she was a young girl, and of how Odysseus and Menelaos trace 
the villain and rescue the girl. It is based on a little known 
legend. The detailed background (domestic and landscape), 
the scholarly trimmings (what temples were like, what Greek 
meals were like, an account of the Eleusinian mysteries, etc.) 
the characterisation (all talk translated into a modern idiom), 
have been painstakingly done. The result, however, is a 
laboured story, overloaded and dull. The illustrations by 
Margery Gill are oustandingly good. It is these that will trap 
many readers into starting on a stodgy book. 


HartTNnoii, C. Desert Welcome. 221 pp. 84 X 54 


Hodder 17/6 

This book is the account of a trip to Ghadames, a remote 
oasis town, several hundred miles due south of Tripoli, made 
by an assorted group of nine or ten people for reasons which 
are not too clear, other than a liking for an adventurous trip 
into a little known and relatively uncomfortable area. In a 
way, it is rather a disappointment. For one thing, Mr. 
Hartnoll, clearly fascinated by the mysteries and the still 
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unspoiled wildness of this strange land, was nevertheless not 
there long enough to give more than a hint, a tantalising hint, 
of its attractions, and of its people and their history. For 
another, he feels it perhaps rather more necessary than is in fact 
the case to deal at length with the cavortings of his own party, 
and with the jokes and backchat which may have been very 
funny at the time, but which in print fall rather flat. When 
all is said and done, Libya and the Libyans are really what the 
reader may be expected to be interested in most deeply. 

The book is illustrated with many photographs of great 
interest and some of real beauty. For these, and for much of 
its material, the work is absorbing, so that one can but wish 
that its quality had been rather more sustained. 


Hunter, J. A. H. Figures for Fun. 128 pp. 74 X 5 


Phoenix 10/6 

It is no mean feat to present one hundred and fifty 
mathematical teasers in the form of happy and often hilarious 
anecdotes or newsy tales, but Commander Hunter has done 
it with his accustomed verve. In fact there may be some danger 
that less energetic readers may ignore the mathematics and 
enjoy the jokes alone, but once tempted into trying for an 
answer they are unlikely to confess themselves beaten without 
a struggle, even though answers are provided. Also provided 
are twenty-six typical solutions which prove, if proof is needed, 
that these apparently light-hearted puzzles do provide serious 
exercise in the bases of mathematics for beginners which might 
be presented for their relief or stimulation during slack moments 


in school. 


Joxunson, A. How to make Dolls’ Houses. Illus. 
112 pp. 8 X 53 ; : 


; : ‘ Bell 12/6 

What a fascinating book this is! The author has been 
making dolls’ houses for some years and her hobby has brought 
her well deserved repute as well as trade. Here she tells us 
of some of the dolls’ houses she has made — a Victorian 
draper’s shop, a school, a confectioner’s shop and cafe, a 
farmhouse, a boarding house and others. With some of these 
she gives us minute details of planning, measurements and 
materials, as well as all their inside decorations, fittings and 
furniture. It is as though the author has taken us to see the 
dolls’ houses and we are spellbound by their daintiness, colours, 
intricate detail and display of creative ingenuity. One is 
constantly surprised and amazed by the infinite patience and 
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inventiveness of Miss Johnson. Milk bottles are made from 
chalk, lights from halved table-tennis balls, minute knitting 
from dressing pins and fine wool, polar bear rugs from fur 
gloves, wallpapers designed and painted, minute chairs made 
and upholstered, and beds made complete with every item of 
bedding. A reviewer of the most unpractical order is enveloped 
in the author’s vivid imagination and fired with her enthusiasm. 
This is more than a craft book. It is the record of real 
creative achievement, and a glimpse into a little world where 
daydreams and artistic inclinations can be put into effect and 
the creative instinct be largely satisfied. The photographs 
illuminate the imaginative pictures in the text while the 
author’s own illustrations are of practical and instructional use. 


Jones, H. Men of Courage. 178 pp. 74 X 5 


Bell 12/6 
Short biographies of John Bunyan, E. Wilson, Joseph 
Lister, Lord Shaftsbury and Wilfred Grenfell. In this well 
thought-out book the subjects succeed in standing out from the 
pages as personalities. ‘The author has brought out in each 
case his subjects’ unshakeable faith in God and what He can 
do for men. It is a book for the discerning child. 
Short biographies are now plentiful and some careful 
selection has become necessary in every school and library. 
This volume merits inclusion in any collection. 


Kerr, R. S. R. Cricket Umpiring and Scoring 
120 pp. 74 X 44—Oi«tw . Phoenix House 9/6 


As John Arlott says in his foreword to this text-book 
for umpires and scorers compiled for the Association of Cricket 
Umpires, “Umpiring is not easy and it can make or ruin a 
game.” He further asserts that, “it is, indeed, one of the two 
or three essential books of cricket.” The author, Colonel Rait 
Kerr, was until recently the Secretary to the M.C.C., the body 
responsible for the Laws of the game. His study of the 
historical aspect of the Laws is the standard work on the 
subject and no person could be better qualified to write this 
book, which is intended for club, village and school umpires. 

This really is an admirable book. It is clear and to the 
point throughout, and it has a first-class index. Its size makes 
it easy to slip into the pocket and one would feel happy if 
every umpire had studied it and carried it about for reference. 

The section on scoring is also invaluable. Only the 
initiated realise the complications of keeping the score in cricket 
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for a ball bowled may call for no less than five entries in the 
score book. A reliable scorer is a great asset to any club. He 
must of necessity be an enthusiast and to give him a copy of 
this book would delight him. 


KipuutH, R. J. H. How to be Fit. Illus. 207 pp. 
a hk - * ; . Kaye 15/- 


Bob Kiphuth is — of the Gymnasium and Professor 
of Physical Education at Yale University. He is renowned 
as the coach of American Olympic swimming teams and the 
New York Times: has gone so far as to call him a genius. 
This book contains a complete course of exercises for men and 
women. Each exercise, which is illustrated by diagrams, can 
be completed in fifteen minutes. If the entire course is carried 
out the entire body is in peak condition. The second section 
of the book will be of most interest to readers of this journal 
as it is devoted entirely to general exercises for the younger 
person. 


Lamonb, H. G. Dingo, the story of an Outlaw. Illus. 
by E. M. Comstock. 203 pp. 8 X 5 . Faber 15/- 


Henry G. Lamond does for Australia something of what 
Jack London did for Canada. His new story of a wild dingo, 
born in Western Queensland, struggling to maturity, and 
fighting for survival there, is unsentimental, and almost 
frightening to read. Here animals are shown as they really 
are, preying and being preyed upon ; tough and wily ; quite 
without the gentle veneer that creeps over the heroes of most 


animal books. 


The author shows a dingo’s view of the world, in which 
hunger and thirst are the worst enemies, and a bloody kill 
highest bliss. There is no timebeauty in his Picture of the 
Australian out-back. Happiness only creeps in in a dingo way 
as after the drought — “With the coming of the rains the 
dingoes broke up their packs and hunted individually or in 
pairs. They felt a new joy of living as animals rich in red 
blood with vital flesh were pulled down and eaten ; they 
became sturdy and sleek. Some of the younger ones killed 
for the love of wanton slaughter... ” 


White Ears himself, the hero, who appears in the first 


pages as a tiny pup, and in the end splendidly full grown, is 
too brutal a hero to inspire much more than admiration in 
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n the the reader. Dingo, unlike another book about a wild dog, 
He Jock of the Bushveldt, does not tear at the heart, but contains 
py of excitement and tragedy enough to enthral most animal lovers. 


MANTON, J. one of Bach. Illus. by F. Jacques 

152 pp. 74 X 5 ‘ ‘ ; Methuen 10/6 

15/- There are at least three ways of writing biographies of 
composers. There is the detailed “later in the same year he 

was to note in his journal” type of approach; the biography 
wned which is concerned throughout with relating the events of the 
d the composer’s life to his compositions, to annotate, as it were, the 
enius. works with biographical data; and finally there is the aim of 
1 and presenting a character, seen against the background of the times 
» can — in fact a portrait. Miss Manton’s book, as its title suggests, 
irried falls into this category. She has decided, rightly, against a 
ction number of fine lines and has concentrated on bold strokes, and 
urnal selection of the sort of detail which throws Bach’s character 
unger into relief; and on the other hand she has comparatively little 
to say about Bach’s music: she writes for the general reader, 

and her explanations of such technical matters as “equal 

15/- temperament” are the least satisfactory part of her book. 
However, she achieves the difficult task of presenting Bach as 

an attractive, devout and honourable man, a good son, husband, 


fessor 


what 


lingo, father. The task is difficult not because the picture is untrue 

and but because Bach can equally well be shown as a bad-tempered 
Imost provincial boor. Miss Manton has not only studied the 
really evidence and Schweitzer’s classic biography, but she has sifted 


quite her material so that a shining, luminous picture emerges, of 
most a man dedicated to glorifying God through his art, a man who 
worked, and expected his wife and family to work, like a slave 
which and to lead the simplest of lives, his only relaxation being 
y kill family music-making in the evening. Through the humdrum, 
f the crippling routine and the homely family festivities one can 
> way perceive the great man slowly and implacably bringing his 
is the music into existence. Portrait of Bach is a rare and notable 
or in achievement, and remarkably free from blemish. The endpaper 
n red alone will help most students to pass an easy examination in 
they Bach’s life; the illustrations in the text, though technically a 
killed little weak, catch the authentic atmosphere. 


MeyneLt, L. Sonia — Back Stage. 142 pp. 
> first | > + ae . Chatto and Windus 8/6 


wn, is Mr. Meynell has given us a good “peep behind the scenes” 
on in at a job in the theatre that shares little of the limelight of 
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the actor — yet which has its own particular fascination and 
aura of interest — that of the stage manager. This is the 
story of Sonia Best, of her earliest inclinations to enter the 
world of the theatre, her sad, unsuccessful réle in the village 
pageant, its fruitful lessons, her entry into a School of Drama, 
and subsequent work as Assistant Stage Manager with a 
provincial repertory company. This “Career” book has all 
the usual clichés to be recognised at once, but Mr. Meynell 
has clothed them a little differently. They have a more 
significant life and a more lasting colour than is their usual 
wont. The whole picture has a greater depth and clarity. 
The author has provided the rain of thought and insight that 
leaves a bright clear washed picture, and every detail of Sonia’s 
job and many of the characters with whom she comes into 
contact have something of the well chiselled and clearly 
enunciated line. The usual romance is there, and there is an 
abundance of chatter, while the writing has the clipped, rough 
quality of one who is perhaps in a hurry to end a remunerative, 
quite pleasant, but definitely assigned job of work. 


Morton, E. K. Crusoes of Sunday Island. Illus. 


189 pp. 8 X 53. tin . Bell 15/- 
The strangest thing shout this book is that it is all true. 
It is the sort of Robinson Crusoe story that an imaginative 
writer might easily make up. A family — mother, father and 
six young children — are marooned on an island in the Pacific. 
Their situation is made more dramatic to start with because 
all the stores that they bring with them from the ship turn 
out to be bad, so that they start with absolutely nothing but 
their own toughness and pluck. What an amazing, wonderful 
story, we think as we read of the struggle and survival, but 
it cannot be true. Then we find photographs of the Bells, a 
map of the island, an extract from a real diary, thanks by the 
author for help from surviving Bells — it is indeed all fact. 
Miss Morton has been industrious in collecting all the 
bits to make a thorough tale. She has talked particularly to 
Bessie, the second daughter of Tom Bell, who was nine when 
her father took his wife and young family to settle on Sunday 
Island in 1878. Bessie still remembers the hardships and 
horrors, as well as the small satisfaction of her childhood on 
the island. It makes such a fascinating family history, that 
it cannot be dull. There are masses of Swiss Family 
Robinsonish details about salting down barrels of mutton birds 
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and building huts and collecting nut-oil for lamps, and there 
are good descriptions of the island itself with its jungle and 
surfy shore and extinct volcanoes. There are imaginary 
conversations and bright childish scenes to make the story live. 
The whole book is continuously interesting. The only thing 
that is missing is what a writer of fiction would have brought 
to a made up tale — a feeling of excitement and high adventure. 
Instead we are shown the blackest, most realistic side of what 
it is like to settle on a Pacific Island and fight for life against 
the wilderness, loneliness and bad luck. 


Paton, A. South Africa and her People. Illus. 
144 pp. 84 X 6 ‘ : Lutterworth 10/6 


The story of modern South Africa, like that of some eastern 
countries, is of how western man came to a dark, disease-ridden 
primitive continent and changed its simplicity into complexity. | 
One the one hand, he brought the blessings of technology; he 
developed the natural resources of the country; he built bridges, 
roads and schools; he banished the slave trade and tribal war- 
fare. On the other hand, he grabbed the major share of the 
new riches; he barricaded himself behind the colour-bar; he 
ruled with obstinacy and arrogance. 

There is much that is rotten in the state of Africa and the 
zealous convictions that inspired Cry, the Beloved Country in- 
evitably underlie South Africa and her Péople, Mr. Paton’s 
introduction for young readers. His passionate concern for his 
beloved country does not obtrude unduly into his pleasant, in- 
formative tour of the four provinces of the Union. It is a tour 
of contrasts: the diamonds of Kimberley and the slums of 
Newclare and Cato Manor; the teeming wild life of the Kruger 
National Park, a zoo the size of Wales, and the warren of a 
gold-mine 6000 feet below ground; the hustle and clatter of 
Johannesburg and the leisurely, friendly atmosphere of a 
Mpondo kraal. 

Mr. Paton’s material is well-selected; his illustrations are 
helpful and apposite; his account of both South Africa’s geog- 
raphy and history is obviously culled from an encyclopaedic 
knowledge of the country; convinced as he is of the truth of 
his own point of view, his discussion of the problems that hang 
like a black cloud over the sunny land of Africa is marked 
by sympathy and understanding. 

But his presentation of much of his material is weak: his 
frequent use of the historic present tense slips into monotony 
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and thereby loses its force; he often lapses into a didactic 
tone which sounds like a burlesque of the worst type of teacher. 
Above all, he misjudges his readers. Ought young readers 
who are asked to think about apartheid or to follow Mr. Paton 
along the troubled path of South Africa’s historical develop- 
ment to be offered such condescending writing as the follow- 
ing? “Stop! Stop! Stop! What are those ahead of us? 
Lions, in our first half hour in the Park! Will they walk 
right up to us? Look, one of our party is taking no risks, she 
is winding up the window already.” 


PILKINGTON, R. The Ways of the Sea. Illus. 
166 pp. 74 X 5 . _ Routledge 12/6 
This is an intelligent, detailed and serious study of the 
behaviour of the sea, its waves, tides and currents. It is lucid 
and practical, with plenty of illustrative examples and with 
formulae for measuring such things as the height of waves 
and their force. It is very readable, because of the author's 
interest in, and understanding of, his subject rather than 
because of any persuasiveness in treatment. It is not obviously 
a book for children, but boys who sail and the many ’teenage 
readers who collect miscellaneous information about natural 
phenomena will find it to their liking. There are many 
diagrams, and the chapter headings, by Piet Klaasse, are 
decorative and pleasing. 


Pout, V. Savage Hinterland. Illus. by M. Hillhouse 

131 pp. 74X5. . « ——a 10/6 
Pierre, a Boer boy of fifteen, and Stompie, a young 
Bushman, together with their dog, Siebie, are the only 
survivors after Zulu warriors have attacked their hunting 
party in the African jungle. Here we have the story of their 
six hundred mile journey home, through land which is largely 
unexplored, and strange and frightening with wild beasts, an 
unknown monster and the risk at times of no water and little 
food. The two companions, however, proceed courageously 
and although thwarted and dogged by all these difficulties, at 
last reach home. The author is a South African and writes 
of a country he knows well. The story is a racy one and very 
readable, giving us a quick impression of the sounds and stealth 

of the bush and of some of the colourful and interesting detail 

to be found there. But it is a hurried glimpse of what would 

in reality have been a long and tedious journey, and _ this 
kaleidoscopic picture tends to make the journey sound a bit too 
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easy and too short. The moments of suspense are not held for 
quite long enough and the story has unfortunately neither a 
plot to make it actual fiction nor sufficient fine treatment to 
make it a documentary. The production is a little scant and 
not impressive. 


Rusu, P. Strange People. Illus. by P. Rush. 
200 pp. 74 X 5 ; , ' Hutchinson 9/6 


Mr. Rush has collected here a dozen ripe and assorted 
characters from the highly individualistic eighteenth century, 
when eccentricity was appreciated and cherished by high and 
low alike. Some of them, Chatterton for instance, and Lady 
Hester Stanhope, are well known; but others, John Stewart 
and Sam House, to name only a couple, are just as remarkable, 
though their fame is less eminent. The uniformity and 
respectability of Victorianism did much to subdue the passion 
for distinction with a difference which animated such men and 
women as these, and we, in our own day, have little room or 
time in which to appreciate their kind. It is pleasant, therefore, 
to have such as these so readably resurrected. 


Soper, E. A. Wild Encounters. Illus. by the author 
220 pp. 83 X 5 . . +. ~ =. ~~ # Routledge 25/- 


This book is primarily intended for adults and acts as a 
sequel to her previous When Badgers Wake. To any lover 
of nature this book will bring much pleasure. It is a lesson 
in the art of observation, including birds, foxes, badgers, 
hedgehogs, etc. The author has already spent much time and 
study on these creatures, and her reward must surely be in 
the response they give her. The style is clear and attractive 
with touches of humour and an implicit understanding of the 
small wild creatures, 


It is, however, the illustrations which capture the mind 
and heart, sketches made by the author on the spot and which 
decorate every page, full of life and charm, each one a joy to 
look at. These illustrations are something every child will 
love, and if he searches the text there he will find the story 
behind each text such as the dustbin lid full of clay and water 
for the swallows or a portrait of their fledglings. A very 
worthwhile book, in a most attractive format, which can be 
read and enjoyed more than once. 
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Treece, H. Hunter Hunted. Illus. by R. Kennedy 
229 pp. 8 X 54g . Faber 12/6 


This is a thriller, from which the biggest thrill — 
wondering whether the hero will survive — is absent, because 
it is told in the first person by the smart tough guy to whom 
all the exciting things happen. The wildly improbable plot 
concerns some slighty radio-active weapon that would be all 
right in our hands but nasty in the hands of an enemy, and 
the efforts of the inventor to stop a traitor from passing on 
the secret overseas. It is the sort of fantasy that readers of 
books like this are used to swallowing. The author has 
thought up some ingeniously nasty situations, and has roped 
in a gallery of stock villains and heroes to work them out. 
It all makes quick, fearful reading, in the usual thriller way, 
but it is a story on which the illustrations and nice production 
seem wasted (paper covers would be more suitable), no one 
would ever want to keep this on his shelf. 


Wesser, R. The County Cricket Championship 
Illus. 144 pp. 83 X 54 . Phoenix House 15/- 


Mr. Webber must surely be the greatest statistician of 
all time, so famous that a telephone exchange was named after 
him. The G.P.O. created WEBber 8811 as the number to 
be rung for the latest score in the England versus Australia 
Test series of 1956. In this book he deals with the history 
of the major competition in cricket from 1873 to the present 
day, with season’s final placings in full, team and individual 
playing records, etc. It is not all figures. The results of his 
researches are discussed in full and lively detail. A well 
produced book, it should stand next to Wisden on reference 
shelves. 


Wipman, W. anv Scnuttre, K. Szars. Illus. 





224 pp. 8 X53  . =. Thames and Hudson 21/- 
Witkins, H. P. Instructions to Young Astronomers 
Illus. 128 pp. 8% X 532 ‘ Museum Press 10/6 


These two books on the same subject could hardly differ 
more. The first costs twice as much at the other, and looks 
it. Translated from the German by Arthur Beer, it seems to 
be a complete guide to the stellar universe, staggering in the 
amount of information it presents. The well arranged and 
illustrated chapters are followed by tables providing all the 
data anyone not a professional astronomer is ever likely to 
need. The most striking feature is the series of star maps, 
five for each month, each with copious notes on the principal 
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objects of interest. According to the introduction, the book 
“does not use specialised scientific language.” This is hardly 
the case, for a number of words are introduced with little or 
no explanation. Considering the depths to which the book 
penetrates, a few pages could have been devoted to celestial 
geometry, for they would no more tax the reader than, say, the 
difficult section on radio astronomy. The translator and editor 
seem to have succeeded in a difficult task, in adapting the 
book for English use. 

After the study, the armchair. Whereas Stars provides 
very little information about optical telescopes, Instructions is 
written by an enthusiastic amateur constructor of them, and 
the book is really built round this topic. It is doubtful if 
much success would attend any juvenile who tried to follow 
the author’s instructions — indeed, he refers the reader to his 
own more specialist work on the making of telescopes. 
Nevertheless, the reader will get a good idea of how these 
things are done. For the rest, the book, by the President of 
the International Lunar Society, is fairly easy-going, and 
up-to-date. Some figure references have been left out in 
Chapter ITI, and the constellation maps might be more 
convincing. 

Both books give lists of names of constellations and stars, 
with their meanings, but neither gives any help towards 
accentuation and pronunciation. Most children picking up 
these volumes will have little Greek, and less Arabic. 


Winwar, F. ned and Her People. Illus. 123 pp. 
84 X 6 ‘ . Lutterworth Press 10/6 


This is an inviting, attractive volume, and much of the 
engendered expectancy is not disappointed. Miss Winwar 
gives us a rounded picture of Italy, glittering with sharply 
contrasted details of geography, history, industry, agriculture, 
art, music and literature. The manner is a discursive one, and 
although there is a plan it is not very obvious or well delineated. 
The author’s chatty manner is, however, engaging and 
compelling. All the information is tempered with incident, 
legend, illustrative material, and knowledgeable and happy 
comment. The knowledge is wide, and although a little blurred 
and jumbled here and there there is a gay assortment of facts 
and a host of tempting pictures that do catch the eye and lure 
and the would be informed reader or future traveller. The 
photographs add greatly to the attraction and value of the 
book, while the bold clear map is most necessary. 
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